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Vocational Choice Theory — An Editorial Comment 


It is some years since vocational counselors have been permitted the luxury of 
considering vocational choice as a sample matter of fitting vocational aptitudes to oc- 
cupational requirements. Vocational choice theories are rather recent—mostly of the last 
decade or so—but they are abundant. This Journal has published several and will publish 
more, I am sure. 


Recently I have had occasion to attempt a classification of the several approaches 
to understanding vocational choice. (Many of these are theories in only a limited 
sense, i.e., they do not lend themselves to testable hypotheses.) Sociological theories 
were among the reasonably early comers in the field, such as that by Miller and Form. 
The publication in 1951 of a theory of vocational choice by Ginzberg and his associates 
created a great deal of activity. Small’s study refuted a section of the Ginzberg theory 
and Aalto refuted Small! Of such stuff is a science developed, painfully and with era- 
tic movement. Developmental psychology has been the basis of the ingenious and care- 
fully stated proposals of Super who picked up the developmental steps of Charlotte 
Buehler. Beilin has tilled this field also and earlier, Friend and Haggard. The studies 
of Tiedeman and his students fall into this area in spite of the penetrating comment of 
Borow in this issue. 


Various personality theories were clearly apparent in the Advisory Panel on Scien- 
tific Careers summary presented by Bachrach in this Journal in 1956—the “new look” 
in trait-and-factor theory, social systems theories, psychoanalytic, self-concept, and 
need-satisfaction theories, theories based upon the interaction of cultural and psycho- 
dynamic factors. Interest origin and development as the basis of vocational choice has 
also been advanced by Roe, and by Darley and Hagenah, among others. 


What troubles me is not the number or variety of theories intended to throw light 
upon the psychological nature of vocational choice, rather it is the lack of research 
sophistication implied. The value of a theory lies not only in its psychological or other 
rationale, perhaps not mainly in this at all, but in its capacity to generate research. Unless 
a theory can be resolved into some testable hypotheses, the counseling world may be 
better off without it—at least the practitioner counselor world. The theory which synthe- 
sizes several common sense observations so that it sounds good, may be merely strength- 
ening our biases, supporting our wishful thinking. We need theories which will help us 
in the process of ordering our observations and testing our inferences from them. 


Beyond this it has seemed to be that each theory proceeds from an idiosyncratic 
rationale seemingly independent of all other theories that have been proposed. A 
theory appears to be a product of its author’s own ego need for being creative and 
different. At least it seems to be an outgrowth of the author’s personal convictions “un- 
touched by human hands,” unaffected by the empirical testing of other theories. This 
may be creative and stimulating, but it is not productive in the scientific sense of each 
proposal growing deductively out of a careful synthesis of the existing evidence. Why 
must vocational choice theorists be so confoundedly independent or even antagonistic 
to theory proposals that have preceded theirs? Why must each be so sure that his is 
the only approach? Perhaps the counseling profession should demand that the presenta- 
tion in the future of any vocational choice theory include a statement of testable hy- 
potheses and an analysis of the evidence bearing upon previous and competing theories. 


C.G.W. 
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Can a Man's Occupation Be Predicted? 


Wendell L. French? 
University of Washington 


The story is told that when Henry Ford 
was a small boy, his father said to him, 
“Build a better mousetrap and the world 
will beat a pathway to your door.” Being 
an ambitious lad, young Henry set about 
his task diligently, but he had no aptitude 
for the work and try as he might, each 
mousetrap he attempted to build became 
instead a Thunderbird convertible, com- 
plete with radio, heater, and white side- 
walls. 

Thus was founded an empire... 

A little more seriously . . . can we predict 
the task a man will eventually perform? 
Are there forces and factors at work long 
before a person’s entrance into an occupa- 
tion which tend to direct him toward cer- 
tain kinds of work and away from others? 

Or to say it another way, can we predict 
into what occupation a man will go? 

The study reported here suggests that 
occupational prediction is possible. Striv- 
ing for 100 per cent accuracy is unrealistic, 
of course, because of the elements of choice 
and judgment involved, but we should be 
able to predict membership within a group 
of jobs and within rough limits. 


1This article is based on a Harvard Graduate 
School of Education doctoral dissertation (2), and 
is one of the Harvard Studies in Career Develop- 
ment. This series, directed by David V. Tiedeman, 
identifies a series of investigations of the aspects 
of a single problem which are completed and re- 
ported by different people. Emphases during the 
nine years of these studies have been placed on 
developing both methods of investigation and a 
unifying conceptual frame. The problems of career 
development toward which these emphases have 
so far been directed are: (a) the prediction of one 
of several fixed educational or occupational alter- 
natives that will be selected at a time of choice; 
(b) the prediction of continuation along a line 
once chosen; and (c) the evolution of conceptions 
of self of probable vocational relevance. The study 
reported here relates to the first objective. 
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Previous Investigations 

Previous researchers have shown that 
occupational groups can be differentiated 
by various measures. That is, if measures 
are made of people in different occupational 
groupings, certain differences between the 
groupings will be found. The Army Alpha, 
AGCT, Strong Vocational Interest Blank, 
Occupational Interests Inventory, Kuder 
Preference Record, Bernreuter, Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory, Ror- 
schach, TAT, Pressey Senior Classification, 
Minnesota Clerical, O’Connor Tweezer 
Dexterity, Minnesota Mechanical Assembly 
Test, and somatotype measurements have 
been found to have at least limited utility 
in differentiating a variety of occupational 
groups.” 

However, very little is known about 
whether or not these variables point up 
differences which existed between people 
before they were found in their respective 
occupations. The writer has found only four 
predictive studies—predictive in the sense 
that there was a time lag between tests 
administration and occupational member- 
ship—those of Strong (1951), McArthur 
(1954), Terman (1947), and Daniels 
(1949). The first three used the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank, the latter used 
the MMPI. The Strong in particular seems 
to have utility in predicting occupational 
membership. 


Methods and Subjects of This Study 


The relationship betwen various measures 
recorded on a selected group of 232 Har- 
vard undergraduates and their occupations 
some years later was studied. Both analysis 
of variance involving single variables and 


2For discussions of these studies see (Roe, 1956, 
and French, 1956). 
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multivariate group analysis (discriminant 
analysis) were used. 

The subjects were volunteer participants 
in the study of Adult Development® (orig- 
inally the Grant study), Hygiene Depart- 
ment, Harvard University, and were first 
interviewed during the years 1938 through 
1942. Although the selection methods varied 
somewhat from year to year, all of the 
subjects were sophomores at the time of 
testing, were of satisfactory academic stand- 
ing, in good health, and were without clear- 
ly demonstrable social or emotional mal- 
adjustment. An attempt was made to select 
the participants so that socio-economic sta- 
tus, athletic ability, popularity, or geo- 
graphical origin would not make the group 
atypical with relation to the student body 
as a whole. In general, the criterion of 
selection was “successful living” within the 
college community. It is important to point 
out, however, that the group was superior, 
in various ways, to the population at large 
and to the average college undergraduate. 

Brief job descriptions were written of 
the occupations of the 232 participants who 
returned the questionnaires for the year 
equaling their graduating class plus nine 
years. That is, if a participant were a mem- 
ber of the graduating class of 1943, his oc- 
cupation for the year 1952 was recorded. 
Thus, the occupation of each participant 
12 years after he joined this Study as a 
college sophomore was determined. 

Job descriptions were then grouped 
according to commonly understood occupa- 
tional classifications and then further sub- 
divided on the basis of similarity of job 
activity. The following groups resulted: 
accounting, advertising, aeronautical en- 
gineering, architecture, chemical engineer- 
ing, defense administration (people with 
the Department of Defense in Washington, 
D.C.), editing, electronics engineering, for- 
eign banking, foreign service, general 
business management, internal medicine, in- 
vestment analysis, law (business counsel), 
law (large firm), law (small firm), man- 
agement consulting, medical research, min- 


8For a description of the Study of Adult De- 
velopment see Heath, 1945. 


istry, pediatrics, production supervision, 
public relations, psychiatry, security brok- 
erage, surgery, teaching (college chemis- 
try), teaching (college English), teaching 
(college history), technical sales, and writ- 
ing. 

These groups were small and varied in 
size from 3 to 13 individuals, but it seemed 
reasonable to sacrifice the statistical sta- 
bility of large groups and the convenience 
of fewer groups for the most meaningful 
groups possible. Obviously, the differences 
between groups is a function of the classi- 
fication system used to establish the groups. 

The relationships between later-life oc- 
cupational membership and the following 
variables were then examined: Alpha Num- 
ber Test, Alpha Verbal Test, college grade 
average, church affiliation, CEEB Mathe- 
matical Attainments Test, CEEB Scholastic 
Aptitude Test, CEEB Science Test, family 
income, father’s highest education, father’s 
occupation (ranked on a prestige scale), 
Harvard Block Assemblies Test, height, 
masculine component, private vs public 
prep school attendance (ranked on a “snob- 
appeal” continuum), psychotype (viscero- 
tonia, somatotonia, and cerebrotonia), so- 
matotype (endomorphy, mesomorphy, and 
ectomorphy) (Sheldon, 1942), reaction to 
stress, Timed-Rorschach Test (49 cate- 
gories), and Vocabulary Range Test. 


Results 

Analysis of Variance Results 

Using these occupational groupings, anal- 
yses of variance calculations were made 
to determine the over-all significance of 
the differences between group means along 
the various variables. Eight antecedent non- 
Rorschach variables differentiated the var- 
ious occupational groups at a probability 
level of less than .05: Alpha Number Test, 
college grade average, endomorphy, family 
income, Mathematical Attainments Test, 
mesomorphy, reaction to stress, and Vocab- 
ulary Range Test. In addition, eight of 
the antecedent timed-Rorschach categories 
differentiated the occupational groups at 
a probability level of less than .05: N, §, 
H, AT, Obj, Pl, Clth, and Cloud. 
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Much of the ordering of the occupational 
groups along the variables found to be 
significantly differentiating seemed reason- 
able, but the location of some occupational 
groups defies easy rationalization. 

Alpha Number 

In general, occupational groups which 
demand considerable ability in mathemat- 
ics were found toward the higher end of 
the Alpha Number scale. All of the en- 
gineering occupations were found above 
the mean. It is interesting to note that, on 
the average, people who later turned out 
to be teachers of college chemistry had 
much higher scores than potential teachers 
of college history or English. All of this 
could be expected. 

College Grade Average 

All of the teaching occupations were 
found above the mean on grade average, as 
were all of the engineering and science 
research occupations. However, medical re- 
search was found nearer the mean, and in- 
ternal medicine and surgery below. The 
lowest grade averages were made by the 
technical sales, security brokerage, produc- 
tion supervision, general business manage- 
ment, and advertising groups. 
Endomorphy 

Endomorphy, essentially a measure of 
fatness, differentiated the occupational 
groups, but there seemed to be no common- 
sense rationalization to this phenomenon. 
The various engineering occupations were 
distributed at several points along this con- 
tinuum and teaching occupations did not 
cluster at any one spot. However, the legal 
groups were all above the mean on this 
scale. 

Family Income 

Ordering along the family income 
variable made considerable sense. Those 
in defense administration were at the high- 
est point on the scale, with investment 
analysis, law (large firm), and security 
brokerage next in that order. The social and 
business contacts which a moneyed family 
promotes are probably necessary in secur- 
ing a responsible administrative post (aside 
from the civil service corps) in the federal 


government. Connection with a moneyed 
family also seems a prerequisite (or an in- 
teresting correlate) for entrance into the 
investment occupations. Teachers do not 
usually come from high income families, 
and all of the teaching occupations fell 
below the mean on the family income scale. 
The management consulting group came 
from families with the lowest income. 
Mathematical Attainments Test 

The ordering of occupational groups 
along the MAT continuum appeared as 
logical as the ordering along the Alpha 
Number variable. All of the engineering 
occupations were above the mean. 
Mesomorphy 

Mesomorphy, which is a measure of hard- 
ness, toughness, and muscularity, signifi- 
cantly differentiated the group, but it was 
difficult to make any generalizations. Pro- 
duction supervision, security brokerage, 
general business management, and techni- 
cal sales were highest, in that order. The 
lowest was foreign service, followed by 
psychiatry, teachers of college English, and 
editing. 
Reaction to Stress 

This was a test of reaction of having 
one’s veins punctured during a physical 
examination. The ministry, writing, psy- 
chiatry, and medical research groups had 
the greatest reaction, while the foreign 
banking, defense administration, teaching 
(college English) and the production super- 
vision reacted the least. However, this dis- 
tribution was highly skewed and the re- 
sults are dubious. 


Vocabulary 

From highest score downward, the 
groups ranked as follows on the vocabulary 
test: teaching (college English), manage- 
ment consulting, writing, foreign service, 
public relations, ministry, medical research, 
investment analysis, advertising, law (large 
firm), and editing. Starting with the low- 
est we find general business management, 
security brokerage, aeronautical engineer- 
ing, law (small firm), law (business coun- 
sel), teaching (college chemistry), and 
production supervision. The other few oc- 
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cupational groups were fairly close to the 
mean. Highly verbal occupations tended to 
be at the high end, engineering occupations 
below the mean. It is interesting to note 
that the management consulting groups 
scored very high, and the general business 
management group the lowest.* 


Timed-Rorschach Test 

The Rorschach categories, which pro- 
vided antecedent differentiation, were im- 
possible to compare with the results re- 
ported by Anne Roe (1956) in her various 
studies because of the highly significant 
differences in the total number of responses 
which Roe found between her occupational 
groups. It is also impossible to compare 
results with those found by Harrower and 
Cox (1942) because the latter say nothing 
about the effect of the total number of 
responses on the differences they report. 

The location of occupational groups 
along the significantly differentiating Ror- 
schach variables were not easily rational- 
ized, except for the location of aeronautical 
engineers on the M (human movement) 
scale. Since high M scores are indicative of 
activities being dominated by healthy fan- 
tasy and of the conceptualizing of move- 
ment through time and space, it was not 
too surprising to find aeronautical engineer- 
ing more than one standard deviation high- 
er than the mean—nor was it surprising to 
find the occupations of writing and archi- 
tecture toward the high end of the scale. 


Discriminant Analysis Results 

Discriminant analysis, a statistical tech- 
nique for predicting membership in non- 
ordered classifications using a combination 
of several variables, was used in two prob- 
lems. The first problem combined 22 vari- 
ables and the second problem combined 
31 timed-Rorschach variables. 

Three significant roots were found in 


4After noting that the management consulting 
group scored high on the Alpha Number, Vocabu- 
lary, MAT, and Average Rank List, and lowest 
on family income, it is tempting to speculate that 
business management depends upon the manage- 
ment consulting group for its brains, and that it 
is an upwardly mobile group incomewise. 


problem one. Discriminant function one 
seemed to be heavily weighted by somato- 
type and psychotype categories. That is, 
Sheldon’s body build and personality type 
measures seemed to have the greatest 
weight in differentiating the occupational 
groups. 

Discriminant function two appeared to 
be heavily weighted by prep school, fath- 
er’s education, somatotype, and psycho- 
type. This suggests the possibility of cul- 
tural background being related to body 
build, although the evidence was not strong. 

Discriminant function three appeared to 
be essentially a psychotype dimension. 
Here again as in the other two discrimin- 
ant functions, Sheldon’s components seemed 
to predominate as differentiating variables. 

The plotting of group centroids in the 
non-Rorschach problem suggested the pos- 
sibility of job families. For example, editing, 
advertising, and foreign service seemed to 
be a job family. Chemical engineering, 
surgery, and internal medicine appeared 
to be another job family and were sep- 
arated from the editing, advertising, and 
foreign service family by the general busi- 
ness management occupation. Investment 
analysis and management consulting seem 
to be separate and distinct occupations 
compared with all of the other occupational 
groups. Further generalizations do not seem 
warranted. It is tempting to speculate, how- 
ever, that the engineering occupations are 
quite different from the others with the 
exception of architecture. 

Using the Rorschach categories, seven 


significant roots were found. Examining | 


the rank order of the weights of variables, 
the largest positive coefficients of discrim- 
inant function one were essentially patho- 
logical or disturbance categories. Variables 
which had the greatest weight indicated 
neurotic repressions, impulsive explosive- 
ness, and obsessive notions. Resistance and 
uncontrolled emotions had high weights in 
discriminant function two; in the language 
of the streets, the “s.o.b.” factors seem to 
predominate. Hostile impulses and inner 
anxieties had high weights in discriminant 
function three. 
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The plotting of group centroids along 
the significant roots in the Rorschach prob- 
lem did not provide data for any generaliza- 
tion about job families. 


Conclusion 


What does all of this mean? If we can 
generalize from the Harvard group, there 
are forces and factors at work long before 
entrance into an occupation which tend to 
direct men toward certain occupations and 
away from others. Ability in using mathe- 
matical and verbal symbols, the economic 
status of the family, interests as measured 
by the Strong, Sheldon’s body-build and 
personality components, and measures of 
neuroticism as shown by the Rorschach 
appear to be highly important factors in 
occupational membership. 

The overlapping of occupational groups 
along various variables, and the nearness 
of individuals to the centroids of more than 
one occupational group, suggested that oc- 
cupational prediction is no easy matter, 
however. Further research could result in 
the identification of job families and the 
defining of limits within which occupational 
choice will occur. 

We may conclude that there are indeed 
forces and factors which direct men toward 


certain occupations and away from others. 
Occupational membership can be predicted. 


Received July 21, 1958. 
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Comment 


The regeneration of interest in occupa- 
tional psychology, particularly over the 
past decade, has witnessed the publication 
of important volumes on the subject by Roe 
and Super, and several contributions to 
the theory of vocational development and 
choice by Ginzberg and associates, Super 
and associates, Beilin, Centers, Roe, Blau 
and associates, Holland and others. Of 
more enduring significance for the future 
of the field, perhaps, are the three major 
long-range programs of occupational re- 
search now in progress. The first of these, 
under the United States Employment Serv- 
ice, in principle ignores potential contri- 
butions of behavior theory to concept for- 
mation in occupational psychology, and 


attempts to refurbish and update the old 
Parsonian model by which human charac- 
teristics are empirically matched to job 
characteristics. This ambitious labor is tak- 
ing concrete form in the emerging Func- 
tional Occupational Classification Structure 
which organizes job families on the basis 
of divergent complexes of worker trait re- 
quirements. 

The other two extended research pro- 
grams are, in conception, more closely 
wedded to theory. The Career Pattern 
Study, conducted under the auspices of the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School 
Experimentation, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, has linked the concept of 
vocational development to developmental 
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theory (e.g. the metamorphosis of voca- 
tional behavior viewed within the frame- 
work of a series of life stages and their cor- 
related developmental tasks). The Harvard 
Studies in Career Development, while em- 
phasizing matters of research methodology 
and the charting of relationships between 
predictor variables and curricular and oc- 
cupational choices, also professes concern 
with the vocational significance of the 
evolving self concept. But it is with the em- 
pirical forecast of occupational group mem- 
bership some nine years beyond college that 
French’s study in the Harvard series deals. 
His intricate and unorthodox statistical de- 
sign notwithstanding, the problem he de- 
scribes is largely an exercise in predictive 
validation and, if it is indeed set in the 
“unifying conceptual frame” of which 
David Tiedeman, the project director, 
speaks, its subtlety in this regard lies be- 
yond this discussant’s discernment. 

To the question, “Can we predict what 
occupation a man will enter?” French sub- 
mits a qualified yet essentially optimistic 
“yes” response. Most earlier research re- 
ports, he appears to be saying, are studies 
in concurrent validity and do not tell us 
whether the subjects’ fields of occupational 
choice can be differentiated from psycho- 
logical trait data gathered some years prior 
to their career commitments. He finds only 
four published investigations which qualify 
as legitimate prediction studies on this 
problem. There is no mention of the classi- 
cal study by Thorndike, “Prediction of Vo- 
cational Success,” published in 1934 by 
The Commonwealth Fund, which posed es- 
sentially the same research question as 
French’s thesis and which, from data de- 
rived from a younger sample, reached an 
opposite conclusion. 

One practical difficulty with longitudinal 
studies is the lengthy, uneconomical period 
of waiting for the criterion data to build 
up. Happily for French, there was available 
to him a ready-made but somewhat miscel- 
laneous array of psychometric and socio- 
economic records for subjects who first par- 
ticipated in the Adult Development study 
as Harvard sophomores between 1938 and 
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1942. Since these subjects had long been 
out in the occupational field at the time 
French initiated his study, it was possible 
for him to circumvent the customary wait- 
ing period before identifying their careers 
and studying them in relation to the earlier 
data. This research condition is, of course, 
a mixed blessing since, in the design of his 
study, the author had no direct control 
over the selection of his student sample. 
What is perhaps a more serious limitation 
is that French had no choice of predictor 
variables. Twenty-odd years is a long time 
in the comparatively brief history of psy- 
chometrics. Would French, were he a free 
research agent, still have chosen subtests 
of the Army Alpha or the same curious 
“reaction to stress” test as mid-century pre- 
dictors? Would he still have elected to use 
Sheldon’s somatotypes? 

Perhaps the point at issue here is not so 
much that the study employs certain in- 
dependent variables which some might con- 
sider obsolete today, but rather that the 
measures it uses could not be deliberately 
chosen within some theoretical framework 
as indicators of certain behavior constructs 
worthy of study. The consequence is that 
when French finds that some of his vari- 
ables reliably differentiate between the oc- 


cupational groups into which his subjects | 
fall, he cannot develop a rationale about | 


the meaning of the relationship. To put it 


differently, he cannot legitimately invoke | 


an explanatory principle to account for the 
statistical correspondence. He can only re- 
port the relationship in terms of confidence 


levels and let it go at that. In French’s de- | 


fense, perhaps that is all he intended to do. 
But that does not tell us where to go next 
in building a usable theory of vocational 
choice behavior. It does not feed into the 


“unifying conceptual frame” about which | 


Tiedeman speaks. 


Discriminant analysis can be a powerful | 


research tool for differentiating groups on 
qualitative (nonordered) criteria. It has 
already shown promise in another investiga- 
tion in the Harvard Studies in Career De- 
velopment (Frances E. Dunn, this Journal, 
6, 15-27). While French’s study failed to 
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Can A Man's Occupation Be Predicted? 


produce distinct job families by means of 
the discriminant function and the resultant 
plotting of group centroids, he suggests 
that further research in this area might pro- 
duce positive results. I take this to mean 
that the use of similar statistical method- 
ology with more heterogeneous samples 
and with more effective behavior measures 
might lead to psychologically-based job 
families having relatively little overlap. It 
is a little difficult to know what such job 
families would look like or how they might 
be used to present a meaningful picture of 
the occupational universe to vocational 
counselees. For this discussant, the develop- 
ment of serviceable functional job families 
will continue to depend primarily upon the 
occupational research techniques of job 
analysis and worker analysis. It is entirely 
conceivable, however, that discriminant 
analysis would provide a supplementary 
method for refining the job sorting process. 

How early in life can psychometric and 
socioeconomic variables be shown to be 
predictive of future occupational status? 
French’s results show that this can be done 
with some success for Harvard sophomores. 
Granted that many college sophomores are 
vocationally undecided and that some will 
alter their career choices, so many others 
among them have already arrived at the 
point of occupational commitment that we 
are hardly dealing with a long-range pre- 
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diction. It will surprise no one to learn 
that French’s engineers scored higher as 
sophomores on a mathematics achievement 
test than other sophomores who ultimately 
entered nonengineering fields. Similarly, 
our expectations are in no way assaulted 
when we discover that French’s college 
English teachers scored higher as sopho- 
mores than did other groups on a vocabu- 
lary test. Could these relationships have 
been shown for behavior measures applied 
at age twelve or thirteen instead of age 
nineteen or twenty? We do not yet know 
the answer but there is reason for skepti- 
cism. 

On what grounds ought we to expect 
accurate predictions of occupational status 
from early socioeconomic and test data? 
The unpremeditated sorting and selecting 
process by which youth are screened for 
the complex matrix of careers depends only 
in part on family background and personal 
trait factors which can be assessed with 
reasonable success. It depends as well upon 
fortuitous events and economic contin- 
gencies which cannot be known. Despite 
French’s interesting study and affirmative 
conclusions, we do not yet know whether, 
in a relatively free labor market, the oc- 
cupational status of youth can be accurate- 
ly predicted. 


Henry Borow 
University of Minnesota 
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A Comparison of Clinicians with Five Statistical 


Methods of Identifying Psychotic MMPI Profiles 


Paul E. Meehl* 


University of Minnesota 


In previous papers (Humphreys, et al., 
1955; McArthur, et al., 1956; Meehl, 1954 
(a) (b); Meehl, 1956; Meehl, 1957) I have 
advanced armchair considerations showing 
that under suitable circumstances we can 
expect the predictive and diagnostic effi- 
ciency of the skilled clinician to be signifi- 
cantly superior to that of the presently 
available statistical methods. The several 
situational factors favoring the clinician's 
superiority are not mutually exclusive, and 
in fact tend to be found associated in cer- 
tain types of clinical situations. They can, 
however, be distinguished; and they appear 
to me to be sufficiently different and inde- 
pendent to be worth subjecting to individ- 
ual study. The factors theoretically favor- 
ing clinical prediction may be briefly listed 
as follows (it is not claimed that this list 
is exhaustive): 

1. Open-endedness. It often happens 
that the predictive task is not presented 
in the form of a prespecified criterion di- 
mension or exhaustive set of categories, but 
rather as an open-ended question where the 
very content of the prediction has to be 
produced by the predictor. 

2. Unanalyzed _ stimulus - equivalences. 
Sometimes the scanning and classifying of 
the data, including the recognition of a 
certain fact or pattern as relevant, cannot 
proceed by explicit rules because the opera- 
tive “rules” are laws of our mental life as 
yet unknown or incompletely known. Per- 
ceptual gestalts, psychological similarities 
in physically dissimilar events, analogical 
~IThis study was subsidized by a grant in aid 
of research from the Graduate School, University 
of Minnesota. 


and primary-process thinking, and similar 
inexplicit psychic processes are available 
to the predictor because he, being human, 
exemplifies laws which he may not be able 
to report because research has not yet eluci- 
dated them. 


3. Empty cells. From time to time the 
prediction situation presents special cases 
in which a factor or configuration is highly 
relevant but has not occurred even in the 
course of very extended actuarial experi- 
ence. In such cases the human judge must 
spontaneously notice the special circum- 
stance and assign to it an estimated weight. 
In extreme instances such rare factors must 
be treated as “stop” items, being allowed 
to countermand an otherwise strong pre- 
diction reached by the formal (mathemati- 
cal) procedure. 

4, Theory-mediation. When a prediction 
can be made by the use of hypothetical 
mental constructs whose laws (usually very 
imperfectly known) are in such general 
form as to permit a variety of structural- 
dynamic arrangements in concreto, the pre- 
dictive process is not straightforward be- 
cause hypothesis-building is a creative, 
synthetic act for which automatic rules 
cannot be written. The fact,—fact, se- 
quence can always (in principle) be re- 
duced to an actuarial generalization hold- 
ing between members of the large (but 
finite) set of combinations and hence can 
be treated formally; whereas the fact,> 
construct—>fact, sequence cannot always be 
thus formalized. The extreme case of this 
situation is the rare one in which the 
clinician actually invents new nomothetic 
constructs (as distinguished from thinking 
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Statistical Methods of Identifying Psychotic MMPI Profiles 


up new concrete exemplifications of familar 
ones) in formulating a particular case. 
Freud’s early analyses exemplify this case. 


5. Insufficient time. In some predictive 
situations (e.g. interpretive psychotherapy ) 
the pragmatic context requires that the pre- 
diction, to be of any use, must be reached 
in a very short time, even a matter of 
seconds, after the relevant data appear. A 
therapist cannot put his patient in cold 
storage while he, the therapist, runs off a 
P-technique factor analysis on a 28-variable 
correlation matrix derived from the patient’s 
verbal productions during the preceding 
30 minutes. Even if every office of the ten 
thousand skilled therapists in the U.S.A. 
were somehow provided with a high-calibre 
electronic computer, the time required for 
coding and feeding would make this science 
fiction fantasy an inadequate solution. 


Highly Configurated Functions 


The sixth and last factor favoring clini- 
cal prediction is, in my view, the most 
doubtful. I have already reversed myself 
once on this question, and now I am doing 
it again. The remainder of the present paper 
treats of this sixth factor only. If we can 
design an experiment in which the clini- 
cian excels the statistician even in this dif- 
ficult situation, we can be encouraged to 
go to work on more complicated and ex- 
pensive prediction situations in which the 
other five clinically more important factors 
come into play on the clinician’s behalf. 


Suppose that a configural relationship 
exists between a set of predictor variables 
and a criterion, but that the function is not 
derivable on rational grounds. We have to 
approximate this unknown optimal formula 
by empirical methods. Multivariable tests 
such as the Strong, MMPI, and Rorschach 
provide familiar instances of the problem. 
Clinicians skilled in the use of these devices 
find it helpful to have the several scores 
expressed graphically as a psychogram or 
profile, and this practice is not merely a 
matter of convenience in reading. Typical- 
ly the clinician reports that his inferences 
from the profile are based partly upon 
discriminations he has learned to make 
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among the various “patterns” which arise 
in an extended clinical experience. Usually 
these patterns are grouped into categories 
or types, but the clinician recognizes the 
existence of numerous intermediate forms 
so that the underlying function is presum- 
ably continuous. What seems to be hap- 
pening is that an unknown configurated 
mathematical function is being approxi- 
mately expressed via the graphical mode, 
utilizing the fact that differences and 
similarities of visual gestalten can be per- 
ceived without the percipient’s knowing the 
underlying formula. (By the term “con- 
figurated” I do not mean merely non-linear. 
I mean the specific kind of non-linearity 
which is produced by the existence of sig- 
nificant interaction effects among pairs, 
triads, tetrads, etc. of the predictor vari- 
ables (Horst, 1954). Most simply put, it 
means that the influence of one predictor 
is not invariant with respect to values of 
the others. If we were to write down a 
formula for the function and partially dif- 
ferentiate it, we would find that one or 
more of the second-order mixed partial 
derivatives failed to vanish.) 

If an extremely large sample of cases 
were available, the problem of searching 
for the formula could be avoided by group- 
ing profiles which were literally identical 
and running the criterion statistics on sub- 
samples fitting each such exactly specified 
score combination. However, for even a 
10-variable profile this approach is not 
practicable except with an accumulation 
of records so huge as to be very rarely 
available. 

It has generally been the experience 
of psychostatisticians that linear functions 
serve quite adequately in many situations 
where the true function is of a more com- 
plicated type, involving squares, logs, roots, 
and cross-products. It is sometimes said that 
such departures from linearity as do arise 
are given undue importance by clinical 
critics because empirical tests, using both 
actual psychological data and “made-up” 
model quantities (e.g. based on geometrical 
objects) show that linear and nonconfig- 
urated approximations are sufficiently good 
for practical purposes. 
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A Comparison Study 


I would like to present some data from 
a study designed with the nefarious inten- 
tion of showing that in at least one clinical 
context the linear discriminant function 
does not provide-as good an approximation 
to the unknown configural predictive for- 
mula as does visual pattern recognition by 
skilled clinicians. However, the study also 
incorporates other formal but configural 
methods of combining the profile numbers. 
The antecedent expectations were that the 
clinician’s performance would excel that of 
the linear discriminant function, and prob- 
ably have an edge upon crude profile 
measures utilizing only a small part of the 
configural information. But it was further 
expected that clinicians would have a 
tough time in competition with a statistical 
method which takes account of a large 
part of the intraprofile relationships as dis- 
tilled from clinical experience itself, but 
subsequently “sharpened up” by actuarial 
checks. 

The basic data to be combined for pre- 
dictive purposes were T-scores on the 
MMPI. The criterion to be predicted was 
the presence of psychosis. This criterion, 
which is admittedly not of great clinical 
interest under most circumstances, was 
chosen for a variety of reasons, chief among 
which was the fact that the differences be- 
tween psychotic and neurotic profiles are 
considered in MMPI lore to be highly con- 
figural in character, so that an atomistic 
treatment by combining single scales linear- 
ly should theoretically be a very poor sub- 
stitute for a configural approach. The point 
of this research is, therefore, primarily 
methodological rather than directly sub- 
stantive. 


Subjects 

Samples of MMPI profiles produced by 
adult male psychiatric patients were ob- 
tained from seven clinical sources around 
the nation, the diagnoses being restricted to 
psychosis or neurosis. Criterion contamina- 
tion (such as knowledge of MMPI scores 
by diagnostician) varied from none at all 
(three samples) to unspecifiably high. 
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Sample sizes varied from 42 to 200 with 
a median of 103, a total of 861 profiles in 
all. The percentage of psychotics in the 
samples varied from 37 per cent to 64 per 
cent with a median of 51 per cent, the 
total psychotic incidence over the entire 
sample being 47 per cent, very close to an 
even split on the criterion side. 


Clinical Judges 


Twenty-one Minnesota clinicians (4 fac- 
ulty, 4 VA staff, 15 Ph.D. candidates) with 
varying degrees of MMPI experience pro- 
vided the clinical judgments. They were 
given the seven sets of profiles one at a 
time and instructed to sort the individual 
profiles within a sample on an 11-step 
forced normal distribution from least to 
most psychotic. (They were told that the 
continuum could be thought of either as 
a complex psychological dimension, or as 
a degree of probability of belonging to a 
category, depending upon the individual 
judge’s views of nosology.) The only in- 
formation given to the sorters was that the 
patients were males under psychiatric care, 
all having received a neurotic or psychotic 
diagnosis. The sorters did not know which 
samples were inpatient or outpatient, VA 
or non-VA, nor did they know the actual 
incidence of psychosis in any sample nor 
over all the eases. After sorting, the judge 
was required to draw a cutting line indicat- 
ing the point on his distribution of cases 
at which he thought the psychotic diagnosis 
began to preponderate. This made it pos- 
sible to treat each judge’s sortings dichot- 
omously as well as continuously, and also 
permitted the establishment of a “doubtful” 
region for comparison with those statistical 
methods which included a doubtful cate- 
gory. 

Statistical Methods 

Five different statistical methods were 
applied to the same samples. Each of the 
methods was entirely cross-validative, both 
its form and cutting scores having been de- 
termined on previous samples. The five 
methods were as follows: 

1. .Linear discriminant function. 
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2. Lykken’s technique. In the Lykken 
method (Lykken, 1956) of actuarial pattern 
analysis, a prediction table is constructed 
by partitioning the N predictor variables 
into K intervals and letting each line of the 
table represent one of the resulting KN cells 
of the predictor space. Where the criterion 
is categorical, the prediction for the i-th cell 
is the modal category in that cell. The loss 
of information resulting from partition of 
the (usually quasi-continuous) predictor 
variables represents the price paid for the 
simplicity of the technique and for its “func- 
tion-free” properties, i.e., its sensitivity to 
pattern relationships between criterion and 
predictors.” 

3. Hathaway code. Disjoint classes of 2- 
digit codes were studied as to whether psy- 
chosis or neurosis predominated and the 
judgments in the seven cross-validation 
groups made accordingly. 

4, Meehl-Dahlstrom rules. A highly con- 
figurated, successive hurdle system which 
combines difference scores, rank order, code 
types, Welsh ratios, and single score abso- 
lute elevations has been devised by Grant 
Dahlstrom and myself and presented to 
Division 12 at the APA annual convention 
in 1957.3 The method of development was 
far too complicated, subjective, and catch- 
as-catch-can to be explained briefly, but 
the important point is that we utilized al- 
ternating clinical hunches, statistical search- 
ing, and statistical checking in an en- 
deavor to crystallize out in objective form 
the clinician’s gestalt criteria. It was anti- 
cipated that the Meehl-Dahlstrom signs 
would have the highest validity, and would 
be the only one of the five objective or 
“clerical” methods giving serious competi- 
tion to the clinical sorters, these rules hav- 
ing been constructed with primary refer- 
ence to clinical appreciation of profiles and 
their derivation having involved a shuttling 


2Dr. Lykken supervised the calculations in- 
volving his own method and the discriminant func- 
tion, for which I am much indebted to him. 

3Mimeographed copies of the Meehl-Dahlstrom 
tules may be obtained by writing to Paul E. 
Meehl, Box 890 Medical School, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 
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back and forth between the discerning 
clinical eye—the “positive,” hypothesis-fur- 
nishing side—and actuarial checking of its 
impressions (the critical side). 

These four statistical methods had all 
been derived on a previous sample of 402 
cases, of which exactly half were psychotic. 
As mentioned above, the results obtained 
in the present study of the seven nationwide 
samples are therefore cross-validative. 


5. Taulbee-Sisson signs. This is a system 
of configural analysis devised by Earl S. 
Taulbee and Boyd D. Sisson, to whom I 
am greatly indebted for making their pre- 
publication data available to me (Taulbee 
& Sisson, 1957). Their method takes account 
of more information than the Hathaway 
code but recognizes (unlike, say, a rank- 
order coefficient) that not all of the 36 
possible pairwise comparisons of scores are 
of equal importance. In this method 16 
selected scale-pairs are examined to deter- 
mine which scale of the pair is above the 
other. Absolute elevation is therefore not 
taken account of, and only two variables 
are considered at a time. The frequency of 
scale-pairs whose members differ in a 
specified direction is tallied, and values of 
this frequency from zero to sixteen are 
distributed; the resulting distribution is 
divided into psychotic, indeterminate, and 
neurotic regions. In the present study the 
regions proposed by Taulbee and Sisson 
were employed, and it should be empha- 
sized that their criterion and cross-valida- 
tion groups included no affective psychoses 
but only schizophrenics. 

The operation of the six methods. Since 
three of the statistical methods (Meehl- 
Dahlstrom, Hathaway code, and Taulbee- 
Sisson signs) provide for an “indeterminate” 
classification, the discriminant function was 
also treated in this way, as were the profile 
placements made by the clinical sorters. 
Since each sorter had indicated a cutting 
line on his distribution, a region of “in- 
determinate” judgments was set up sur- 
rounding this cutting line, extending out 
far enough so that the indeterminate rate 
would match the indeterminate rate given 
by the Meehl-Dahlstrom rules as closely as 
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possible. This is admittedly a somewhat 
arbitrary procedure but it provides one 
method of achieving comparability. An- 
other method used was to assign a utility 
of +1 to each hit, —1 to each miss, and 
zero to refusals to classify. The resulting 
“score” could then be computed for each 
method regardless of the size of its region 
of uncertainty. A ratio of hits to misses was 
also employed. Obviously all such methods 
are somewhat crude and arbitrary and a 
choice among them would involve consid- 
eration of the clinical utilities. The trends 
emerging from our data do not, fortunate- 
ly, hinge upon adoption of a particular 
method of assessing hit-rate. 

The relative efficiency of the several 
methods of profile interpretation is pre- 
sumably determined by the joint operation 
of four main factors. (a) First we have the 
factor of configural treatment. A method 
which neglects the interaction effects by 
combining scores in an additive, atomistic 
fashion should be a poor approximation 
to the extent that important configural ef- 
fects are actually present in the system. 
(b) There is the factor of non-optimal 
weights. Once a function form is adopted, 
the assignment of non-optimal weights will 
reduce efficiency. (c) There is unreliability 
due to inconsistent application of the func- 
tion, a factor operative against the clinician 
only. (d) There is the question of “validity 
generalization” to somewhat dissimilar 
populations, which will be discussed below. 

Among the methods here compared these 
four factors may be expected to work in 
partial opposition. The linear discriminant 
function assigns optimal weights and ap- 
plies them consistently but does not take 
adequate account of any non-linear and 
interactive effects. The Hathaway code, 
Meehl-Dahlstrom, Taulbee-Sisson and Lyk- 
ken methods are intrinsically configural, 
but there is no built-in statistical guarantee 
that the weights are optimal nor that all 
of the higher-order configural effects are 
included in the rules. The 2-digit Hathaway 
code, for example, utilizes only a small 
portion of the profile information, the 
Taulbee-Sisson utilizes more, the Lykken 
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method still more. Probably none of these 
methods considers high-order interactions 
adequately, nor pays sufficient attention to 
elevation. The clinician, if sufficiently ex- 
perienced, might be able to discriminate 
quite complex and subtle higher-order pat- 
ternings reflected in the visual profile form. 
On the other hand, he is certain to be as- 
signing non-optimal weights, and also to be 
applying them variably. This factor of un- 
reliability tends to counterbalance the 
advantage he enjoys by virtue of his con- 
figural perceiving of the profile. Needless 
to say, the unscrambling of these conflict- 
ing forces presents a complicated problem. 

One might object that these seven cross- 
validation samples were not drawn from 
the same population and hence the whole 
procedure of applying a discriminant func- 
tion is mathematically illegitimate. This is, 
of course, perfectly true, and it was done 
deliberately. Each of the configural meth- 
ods was also operating under the same 
disadvantage, three having been derived 
upon the same original sample as the 
discriminant function and one, the Taulbee- 
Sisson, on yet another population. The back- 
ground experience of the clinicians varied 
as to the kinds of clinical settings, and some 
of them had no experience with certain of 
the populations represented in the seven 
cross-validation samples. One of the claims 
made by clinicians for the judgmental inter- 
pretation of profiles is that slight popula- 
tion differences in mean score elevation 
and scale-correlations exert too great an 
effect upon allegedly precise mathematical 
methods, and that in practice one never has 
the advance assurance that the equation 
for one clinical setting will hold even rea- 
sonably well in another, or remain suffi- 
ciently stable over time. But, it is held, 
there do exist certain configural constancies 
which are, on the whole, more trustworthy. 

The data collected have thus far been 
analyzed in many different ways both with 
respect to the diagnostic criterion and “in- 
ternally,” and several interesting questions 
are still in process of study. Rather than 
presenting you with a mass of undigestible 
figures, I shall confine myself to a brief 
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verbal summary of the major trends which 
have thus far emerged as statistically sig- 
nificant. 

Results 

As was anticipated, the discriminant func- 
tion was the least successful method. 
Judged by the weighted scoring of hits and 
misses, from 11 to 21 of the 21 clinicians 
(median=15) reached or exceeded it in 
the seven samples. It was least effective 
whether the cutting-score used was cross- 
validated or a new cut chosen within each 
sample on the basis of the actual psychotic- 
neurotic split in that sample (the original 
weights, however, being retained). It iden- 
tified only a very small fraction of the 
psychotics, meanwhile avoiding false posi- 
tives. Actually its success reduced pretty 
much to the question of how few psychotics 
there were in the sample, this being related 
almost perfectly to its hit-miss “score” over 
the seven samples (rho=.98, p < .01). The 
setting up of a region of uncertainty did 
not do much to improve matters. 

The individual clinicians varied signifi- 
cantly in their hit-rate within samples; their 
relative rankings over the seven samples 
were significantly but only slightly concor- 
dant (Kendall’s W=.33, p < .01). It is per- 
haps worth mentioning anecdotally that the 
all-around “best” clinician was the only one 
who had extensive MMPI experience in 
all four kinds of clinical settings (VA and 
non-VA, inpatient and outpatient); he con- 
sidered himself good at the task, and before 
the data were analyzed expressed some 
serious hope of winning the $25 prize which 
had been offered for the best job. He beat 
out the discriminant function in all samples 
and also gave the other methods some good 
competition. 

The three “pure actuarial” configural 
methods—Hathaway code, Lykken method, 
and Taulbee-Sisson signs—were superior to 
the discriminant function and also to the 
individual clinicians; they vary insignifi- 
cantly and inconsistently among them- 
selves over the samples. It was truly re- 
markable to find that the Hathaway code, 
carried out to only two digits and with 
no account taken of elevation, performs 
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about as well as considerably more elabor- 
ate methods. This fact alone testifies to the 
crucial importance of profile patterning. 

If we assume that the configural powers 
of the clinician are suffering attenuation 
from his non-optimal weighting and tem- 
poral variation, we might expect to improve 
matters by pooling the judgments of our 
21 sorters. This was done by summing the 
quantitative ratings on each profile, dis- 
tributing these sums, and cutting at a 
sigma-point on this distribution correspond- 
ing to the mean Z-score of the clinicians’ 
cuts. A second method was simply to tally 
the votes without regard for each sorter’s 
quantitative placement. This resulted in a 
slight improvement over the median in- 
dividual clinician. 

Confining attention to the three com- 
pletely uncontaminated samples (totalling 
350 cases), the Meehl-Dahlstrom method 
ties with the clinicians when pooled by 
vote; the three other configural methods 
rank next, but show some striking reversals; 
the individual clinicians’ medians and the 
discriminant function are at the bottom. 

I should point out that the absolute mag- 
nitude of these differences is not large, 
such significant trends as exist being dis- 
cernible by virtue of the large total N and 
consistency over the several samples. To 
give you a rough idea of the quantitative 
values, the Meehl-Dahlstrom rules achieve 
a hit-rate of 74 per cent, the pooled clini- 
cians 69 per cent, and the median individual 
clinician 66 per cent, when each is per- 
mitted an “indeterminate” classification cov- 
ering 31 per cent of the cases. The discrim- 
inant function equals the median individual 
clinician in indeterminates and _hit-rate, 
but only provided a cutting score is re- 
located within each sample. As would be 
expected, the methods can achieve higher 
absolute hit-rates by decreasing the failures 
to classify, thereby increasing the absolute 
miss-rate also. If we combine considerations 
of hit:miss ratio (or hit-miss difference) 
and high decidability, the Meehl-Dahlstrom 
method again emerges as the best. At the 
other end, the difference between the in- 
dividual clinician and the discriminant 
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function, while showing some consistency 
over samples, is of very small magnitude 
and tends to vanish if the cutting score is 
chosen with reference to the sample split. 
The Meehl-Dahlstrom Method 


We have seen that the best all-round 
method, as had been anticipated, was the 
Meehl-Dahlstrom rules. Their superiority 
is consistent with what was argued theoreti- 
cally at the beginning of this paper. Their 
derivation was essentially “clinical” in na- 
ture, in the sense that the skilled clinical 
eye played a preponderant role in the 
searching stage. They are highly configural 
in nature, as anyone can discern by read- 
ing them. It is certain that they can be 
further improved by substituting flexible 
cutting scores for the present fixed values, 
a procedure previously untried because 
both sizable and diverse samples are re- 
quired in order to get an adequate idea 
of the distribution of cases falling under 
each of the sixteen sub-rules. 

As a simple example of configural ef- 
fects, much less complex than most of the 
rules involve, consider the 9th MMPI scale, 
originally named Ma (for mania) and now 
customarily designated in code language by 
the digit 9. In the discriminant function 
this score receives almost no weight. In a 
linear equation intended to discriminate 
psychosis, this is as it should be; because 
for some psychotics scale 9 is markedly 
elevated, and for others it is markedly low; 
the same is true, although with less vari- 
ance, within the neurotic category. The 
statistical consequence is that scale 9 prac- 
tically “washes out” of a non-configural 
analysis. Yet this scale appears at four 
places in the Meehl-Dahlstrom rules, and 
in one curve pattern—where Ma is elevated 
and almost everything else, especially scales 
1 to 3, held very low—it is a nearly in- 
fallible indicator of psychosis. No linear 
weighting system can take adequate ac- 
count of this kind of relationship. Such pat- 
terns are quickly noticed by the working 
clinician; but he also “notices” a lot of 
patterns which have no validity. When the 
special advantages of both the clinical 
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and actuarial approach are combined, one 
can formulate explicit criteria which func- 
tion better than either method can by itself. 
Once derived, of course, the configural 
rules can be considered “statistical” or 
“mechanical,” since their subsequent use 
classifies the curve (if not the patient) ac- 
cording to formalized principles whose con- 
crete application is a mere clerical task. 


Further Work 


I am aware that several additional anal- 
yses of these data are appropriate, and 
these will be carried out; the clinical sort- 
ings have meanwhile been supplemented by 
judgments of 8 additional clinicians, some 
of whom are more experienced than the 
21 here reported. It will be interesting to 
plot the curve of hit-rate as a function 
of sorter consensus and mean placement. 
Is there, for example, a degree of clinical 
consensus regarding a profile which is more 
often “right” than “wrong” when its diag- 
nosis is in opposition to even the best sta- 
tistical method? If so, careful examination 
of the individual profiles should bring to 
light hitherto unformalized configural fea- 
tures which can then be embodied in the 
Lykken or Meehl-Dahlstrom rules. 

On the statistical side, contemplated 
analyses include the fitting of a second- 
degree polynomial (with interaction 
terms! ); splitting up of the criterion dichot- 
omy into sub-diagnoses with application 
of multivariate analysis; and trial of some 
kind of continuous function utilizing profile 
rank numbers as the variables. 


Received October 1, 1958. 
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This paper is concerned with the prac- 
tice within a counseling agency which 
serves the needs of a university population. 
While the focus of such an agency is often 
upon academic problems and vocational 
guidance, it is also called upon to aid 
students in effecting more adequate per- 
sonal adjustments. In the latter case, 
therapy is the most appropriate description 
of the agency’s activities. 

The general role of diagnosis in therapy 
merits some introductory consideration. The 
Rogerian school has traditionally main- 
tained that diagnosis is not relevant to the 
therapeutic process (Rogers, 1951). Rogers’ 
position, however, has not received wide- 
spread acceptance among therapists in gen- 
eral. At least two important functions of 
diagnosis in therapy have received atten- 
tion. First, there is much feeling that a 
therapist should initially form a diagnostic 
impression of the patient which then 
guides his approach, independent of his 
broader therapeutic orientation. The sig- 
nificance of adequate pretherapy diagnosis 
has been stressed by leading figures in 
psychoanalysis (Eissler, 1953; Glover, 
1954), psychiatry (Diethelm, 1955, Wol- 
berg, 1954), and psychology (Symonds, 
1957; Thorne, 1945). Secondly, diagnosis 
has been seen as essential within an on- 
going therapeutic process. Dealing with 
such phenomena as transference and resist- 
ance, for example, requires sensitivity to 
their manifestations, and sensitivity may 
be conceived of as a never-ending series 
of diagnostic evaluations during the course 
of therapy. 


Selecting Candidates for Treatment 


Every agency should determine whether 
a prospective client is appropriate to the 
nature of the services it can provide. The 
most obvious distinction of this kind is 
that which identifies patients who require 
hospitalization. Decisions based on diag- 
nostic impressions may also have reference 
to the personal characteristics of the pro- 
spective therapist. In a clinic setting, for 
example, decisions as to the age or sex of 
the therapist with whom a particular pa- 
tient can work best are very important. 
Additionally, nonmedical therapeutic agen- 
cies face certain unique limitations which 
necessitate careful diagnosis in case selec- 
tion. Nonmedical agencies cannot provide 
drugs or other physical treatments. Conse- 
quently, patients with psychosomatic com- 
plaints or other physical concomitants 
which require medication should be iden- 
tified. Furthermore, since nonmedical agen- 
cies are generally not endowed with legal 
responsibilities, the nonmedical therapist 
should determine in advance whether a pro- 
spective patient is likely to become serious- 
ly disturbed in the course of treatment. 
The absence of legal certification in most 
states means that the nonmedical practi- 
tioner must also be judicious in assuming 
treatment responsibilities where there is 
danger of anti-social acting out or self-ag- 
gression. 


Methods of Diagnosis 


Psychological diagnosis itself proceeds 
typically either through interviews, through 
the administration of psychological tests, 
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or through a combination of both. We do 
not choose here to become involved in argu- 
ments concerning the validity or compara- 
tive value of interview and test-oriented 
diagnosis. The literature on each is exten- 
sive. We will say that psychological test- 
ing is usually a less time-consuming tech- 
nique than diagnostic interviews, particu- 
larly where subtle or well-disguised person- 
ality characteristics rather than gross pa- 
thology is in question. This may be of little 
consequence in a medical out-patient treat- 
ment center adjunct to in-patient care. 
Such a setting is by its nature prepared to 
handle whatever exigencies arise as a 
diagnostic picture gradually emerges in the 
course of therapeutically oriented inter- 
views. However, for reasons we have 
pointed out, a nonmedical agency cannot 
afford this luxury. Its therapists are re- 
sponsible for completing careful diagnostic 
evaluations before allowing patients to be- 
come involved in therapeutic relationships 
which may induce emotional ties not easily 
dissolved should they subsequently have to 
be broken off because of belated diagnostic 
considerations. 

The value of both testing and diagnostic 
interviewing has been questioned. It has 
been asserted, for example, that therapy 
should begin in the very first contact, with 
the therapist assuming the role of a rela- 
tively passive observer. However, it is 
difficult for us to see how an active, diag- 
nostic approach, if correctly handled, 
could impede later therapeutic progress. A 
patient expects when he comes into treat- 
ment that he will have to give information 
and answer questions about himself if he 
is to be helped. A diagnostic emphasis will 
not interfere with the treatment if the 
therapist makes clear to the patient the 
point at which the initial evaluation has 
concluded and the actual treatment is to 
begin, while at the same time defining for 
the patient the nature of the patient’s 
therapeutic task and the less active role the 
therapist is now going to assume. 


Cases 


We would like to devote the remainder 
of this paper to three cases which illustrate 


some of the diagnostic problems in a non- 
medical, out-patient, psychological counsel- 
ing agency. The first case demonstrates ap- 
propriate use of pretherapy diagnosis with- 
out tests; the second deals with effective 
utilization of test and interview diagnosis; 
and the third demonstrates how both can 
be inadequately employed. 


Client A (Interview only) 


He is a short, pleasant looking, and like- 
able young married man of twenty-three. 
He complained that he was confused and 
unsure of himself. Five years ago he had 
entered engineering school, but had done 
poorly and withdrawn midway through his 
second semester to join the army. Upon his 
discharge, he had returned to school during 
a summer session and made up his deficient 
credits. However, now in his first full 
semester since returning to school, he was 
again having academic difficulty. He was 
unable to pinpoint any reasons for his 
school problems, and his scores on the uni- 
versity entry exams ruled out intellectual 
deficit as a contributing factor. Exploration 
revealed that his problems were arising 
only in pure engineering courses, whereas 
in basic math and science courses requiring, 
similar aptitudes, he was having no trouble. 
These facts, together with his own state- 
ment that he did not feel at home in en- 
gineering, led to questions concerning his 
attitudes toward engineering and his rea- 
sons for being in the engineering college. 
He stated that he wanted to work with 
people and hoped to move into personnel 
work via industrial engineering. He added 
that his father, brother, and uncle are en- 
gineers and engineering was the only aca- 
demic path he had ever considered. 

As the first session drew to a close, he 
was asked how he felt about his current 
difficulties. His simple reply was, “I’m 
scared.” He went on to express great fear 
of failing. In the second interview, how- 
ever, he admitted that his actual grades. 
were above average, and he stated that he 
felt his whole problem was a lack of self- 
confidence. The content of this hour sug- 
gested that his academic difficulties, rea¥ 
and imagined, were mainly the conse- 
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quence of flagging self-confidence. Since 
only in the academic sphere were self- 
depreciating tendencies being evoked, it 
was felt that the meaning of engineering 
school, particularly as it might represent 
a defensive identification with the male 
relatives, lay behind his anxiety. The thera- 
pist did not perceive any indication of ego 
disturbances, and he elected to begin work- 
ing on the problem without using tests to 
amplify the initial appraisal. 

Treatment course. These impressions 
were subsequently confirmed. Although the 
client talked mostly about school, he also 
expressed feelings toward his family. As 
a child he had been closely attached to 
and strongly identified with his mother. 
He would help with the ironing while his 
older brother was building model airplanes. 
However, his mother’s death when he was 
about to enter high school caused many 
changes in his life. In particular, it was at 
this point that he became interested in en- 
gineering. The main foci of the interviews 
were his immediate course difficulties and 
his attitudes toward engineering. As he 
was repeatedly led to describe his frequent 
academic successes and helped to develop 
a flexible approach to problem solving, 
school work became less of an insurmount- 
able challenge for him. As he was asked to 
think about the positive aspects of his 
goals in industrial engineering, he became 
able to feel that he belonged in engineer- 
ing. At termination, after 18 interviews, 
he was experiencing none of the confusion 
which had brought him into treatment. 


Conclusion. In this case the diagnostic 
appraisal made two important contributions. 
It identified the client as one with prob- 
lems appropriate to the services of the 
agency, and it sensitized the therapist to 
the specific dynamics underlying the client's 
choice of engineering and to their role in 
his current problems. The complaint of 
flagging self-confidence is not infrequently 
a starting point for intensive, long-term 
therapy. In this instance, being able to see 
the lack of self-confidence as pertaining to 
and deriving from the conflicted choice of 
engineering allowed for some careful focus- 
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ing which achieved the therapeutic goals in 
a relatively brief space of time. 


Client B (Tests and Interview) 

This is a twenty-two year old unmarried 
freshman medical student. He is a tall, lean, 
athletic looking fellow with rather plain 
features and close-cropped red hair. Much 
of his behavior during the initial interview 
was suggestive of an obsessive-compulsive 
disorder. His facial expression was typical- 
ly quite rigid, relieved only by an occa- 
sional sneer accompanied by a deep sniff. 
This and other of his mannerisms were 
reminiscent of Abraham’s description of 
the anal character (Abraham, 1953). Al- 
though he spoke fluently, his speech was 
markedly pedantic, and intellectualization 
seemed a pervasive mechanism. His open- 
ing statement was that he suffers from in- 
feriority feelings which cause him many 
problems. He is very sensitive to the re- 
actions of other people toward him and 
frequently experiences feelings of rejection. 
He made reference to having a “persecu- 
tion complex,” but claimed that he blames 
his not being accepted by others on his 
own unworthiness. 


He said in response to further questions 
that he frequently becomes depressed, al- 
though he insisted that these depressions 
were transitory and consisted primarily of 
withdrawing from people. In his words, “I 
go into myself, I don’t expand myself and 
expose myself to being hurt by others.” 
He denied ever having had any unusual 
thoughts or feelings. He volunteered that 
he often thinks of girls, but quickly added, 
“no perverse thoughts, a normal male just 
misses female companionship.” He men- 
tioned that his attitudes have led him to 
live by himself; living alone is a means of 


avoiding situations where he might be re- | 


jected. By the end of the first hour, several 
potential therapeutic foci were obvious. 
However, there were some disturbing loose 
ends. There was the suggestion of depres- 
sive trends and possible sexual preoccupa- 
tions. There was the possibility that his 
sensitivity was related to projective de- 
fenses and corresponding paranoid trends. 
And there was some question about the 
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strength and adaptiveness of his obsessive- 
compulsive defensive structure and about 
the danger of there being serious under- 
lying pathology which might erupt if his de- 
fenses were loosened in the process of 
therapeutic work. 


Test data. These concerns led to the as- 
signing of projective testing. The test re- 
port was a mixture of optimism and pessi- 
mism. On one hand, the client was de- 
scribed as an obsessive-compulsive char- 
acter who would be too rigid and compart- 
mentalized to respond well to therapy. On 
the other hand, there were no indications 
of depressive or paranoid trends, and it 
was felt that his defenses were neither 
weak nor brittle. In view of this report, it 
was decided to accept him for treatment 
with the goals being not to attempt to 
revise his basic character structure, but to 
assist him in discovering the sources of his 
low self-evaluation and dealing more ef- 
fectively with the problem situations he 
was facing. 


Results. During six months of treatment, 
up to the present, these initial decisions 
have been justified. By most standards, the 
client has not made a great deal of progress. 
Yet he has become aware of many con- 
nections between his earlier life experiences 
and his present attitudes toward himself 
and others. He has learned to think more 
realistically about himself, has been able to 
inject himself more forcefully into social 
situations, and has experienced several 
gratifying social relationships which previ- 
ously would have been impossible for him. 
At the same time, without their ever having 
been dealt with directly, many of his ob- 
sessive-compulsive features have become 
less noticeable. In this case, the diagnostic 
steps assured the therapist that therapy 
would not be potentially dangerous and 
also prepared him to expect slow and 
limited progress. 


Client C (Inadequate Use of Tests and 
Interview ) 

Client C is a seventeen-year-old liberal 
arts student. He is a short fellow, not over- 
weight, but rather soft and effeminate in 
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appearance. He has a roundish baby face 
which is in marked contrast to his piercing 
eyes and intense expression. A kind of 
passive, submissive aggressiveness domi- 
nates his manner. In the first session he 
asked for help with personal problems, and 
he provided a lengthy background history. 
His father is physically handicapped and 
avoids social contacts; he is seen as over- 
controlled, unemotional, and unimportant. 
His mother, on the other hand, is seen as 
over-emotional, demanding, and possessive. 
Neither parent had ever been able to love 
the client or his older brother. As children 
the two boys had relied on each other for 
affection and support. However, they fre- 
quently competed, and the client was al- 
ways the loser. He feels that the inadequacy 
he experienced in the presence of his 
brother created many difficulties for him. 
The competitive problem was accentuated 
in the peer groups, where the client was 
always the stupid, clumsy, uncoordinated 
one, often excluded from games and other 
activities. 

When he was about eight years old, he 
underwent a particularly upsetting expe- 
rience of rejection by his peers and with- 
drew completely from association with 
them. For the next three years he left the 
house only to attend school. He had no 
friends and he ate constantly, becoming 
very fat. During this period he was plagued 
by fears of dying and nightmares of being 
paralyzed, in which he was intimidated by 
witches, gorillas, and other threatening fig- 
ures. When he was eleven, he made a friend 
who sustained him temporarily. Two years 
later, this friend “jilted” him, and he again 
underwent a _ period of nightmares. 
Throughout high school his only extra- 
curricular activity was membership in a 
chess club. As he prepared to go to college, 
he decided to “turn over a new leaf.” He 
lost his excess weight and went to school 
with the intention of ending his social 
isolation. After a year of difficulty in mak- 
ing acquaintances, he expanded his circle 
of friends considerably and began dating 
for the first time. His academic adjustment 
was excellent, and he received very high 
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grades. Now in his second year in school, he 
is still concerned over his inability to relax 
in his dealings with people. He feels he 
must always be on his guard, lest others 
perceive the hostility within him. 


Diagnosis and. therapy. During two ex- 
ploratory interviews, the therapist was im- 
pressed with the client’s intelligence, open- 
ness, intense motivation for therapy, and 
apparently sharp insight into the nature of 
his difficulties. The schizoid adjustment 
which had been his main life was recog- 
nized, as were the many factors in his 
background which are often conducive to 
a schizophrenic process. However, the con- 
clusion was reached that the client had on 
his own already been able to mature con- 
siderably beyond the limitations of his 
pathogenic past. It was further felt that 
his basic ego skills were intact, as attested 
to by his current at least minimally ade- 
quate adjustment. Therapy was begun with 
the intention of providing support for him 
as he continued to work through maturing 
experiences. After a few sessions in which 
the therapist focused on current events, the 
client began to request a more intensive 
approach which would allow him to in- 
vestigate some of his previous life experi- 
ences and gain a better perspective on 
them. 

The therapist subsequently permitted the 
client to bring up and deal with disturbing 
memories of the past. Shortly afterward, 
however, he began to complain bitterly 
about the therapist’s passivity and failure 
to provide interpretations. It became ob- 
vious that the uncovering approach was ex- 
tremely threatening to him and that in his 
demands for interpretations he was really 
asking for a kind of clarifying support which 
would free him from the havoc of his own 
ruminations. Before the therapist was able 
to retrench from his apparent error of 
deserting supportive techniques, a period 
of intense transference resistance set in. 
The client would come in for a session, sit 
silently and sullenly in his chair, and re- 
spond to the therapist’s overtures that he 
was tired of talking and was getting noth- 
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ing out of the treatment. When his trans- 
ference reactions were interpreted, he un- 
loaded strong negative feelings toward the 
therapist. These reached the point where 
he smilingly reported fantasies about chop- 
ping off the therapist’s head. He also began 
to act out his hostility during the sessions 
by repeatedly tearing splinters of wood 
from the therapist’s desk, in spite of being 
told that this was not acceptable behavior. 
With each interview, it became increas- 
ingly evident that the initial diagnosis had 
been incomplete and inaccurate. Although 
not psychotic, the client was apparently 
still mired in a borderline state complicated 
by the throes of a late beginning adoles- 
cence. Consequently, he could not tolerate 
therapeutic uncovering, nor could he par- 
ticipate in therapy without developing a 
transference of almost psychotic intensity. 
The therapist realized that even if therapy 
were deemed appropriate for this boy, the 
present agency and the experience of the 
therapist were not suited to the nature of 
the problem. The therapist further had the 
belated awareness that these conclusions 
might have been prompted initially if pro- 
jective testing had been used. Kutash 
(1957) has described the particular value 
of the Rorschach in identifying borderline 
cases. As a check on these impressions, a 
Rorschach was assigned after the eighteenth 
session. The test report stated that although 
the client’s basic capacity to test reality was 
intact, he had had great difficulty main- 
taining distance from the test stimuli. His 
otherwise adequate test responses had fre- 
quently been marred by grossly personal- 
ized confabulations. It was felt that this 
phenomenon was similar to that manifest in 
treatment by his excessive transference 
proneness and his difficulty in attaining 
sufficient distance from his personal re- 
lationship with the therapist to be able to 
work constructively on his problems. 


Outcome. These conclusions, together 
with the client’s mounting demands for 
still more intensive treatment, led to care- 
ful consideratica of whether he should 
continue to b. 1 by the present thera- 
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The Role of Diagnosis in a University Counseling Center 


pist. Psychiatric consultation was utilized. 
The resulting recommendation to the client 
was that inasmuch as the university could 
not provide the intensive type of treatment 
he was seeking, he should wait until such 
time as he could afford private treatment. 
The sustaining aspects of his current ad- 
justment were pointed up to him, and he 
seemed able to accept the prospect of post- 
poning further therapy. The therapist and 
consultant both felt that therapy would be 
more appropriate for him at some future 
time than at the present and that to tamper 
with him in his current tenuous, adolescent 
state would be potentially dangerous. In 
this case, much distress on the part of both 
client and therapist could have been 
avoided if the initial interviewing had been 
more carefully attuned to diagnostic cues, 
such as those described by Knight (1953), 
and psychological tests had been utilized 
in the beginning. As vague as it is, the 
diagnosis of borderline state serves to warn 
a therapist that an uncovering approach 
may be ill-advised. Furthermore, in this 
particular case, the therapist could have 
been forewarned of the client’s transference 
proneness and been better prepared to 
handle the associated problems when they 
arose. Most importantly, a careful initial 
diagnosis would have been likely to result 
in the same recommendations to the client 
with which treatment was discontinued, 
without his first having to go through the 
upsetting experience therapy was for him. 


Summary 
In this paper we have considered the 
role of diagnosis in a nonmedical therapeu- 
tic agency. We have been concerned with 
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the care with which treatment candidates 
must be selected within such an agency 
and with the manner in which the thera- 
peutic process may be facilitated by diag- 
nostic appraisals. Attention has been given 
to the considerations faced by nonmedical 
therapists in their choice of patients and 
to some of the ways in which initial diag- 
nosis, through interview or test data, may 
be helpful in planning the treatment and 
attuning the therapist to possible develop- 
ments in the course of therapy. Three il- 
lustrative cases were presented, the last of 
which indicated clearly the importance of 
careful diagnosis in a nonmedical agency. 


Received July 7, 1958. 
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The Exit Unit Program for Psychiatric Patients 


Fred H. Wright 
VA Hospital, Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


Psychiatric hospitals of today are at the 
threshold of a major transition period in 
which the emphasis is being shifted from 
custodial care to an active program with 
the primary aim of rehabilitating the pa- 
tient for return to community life. This 
shift creates an unprecedented demand for 
rehabilitation workers and for more ef- 
fective techniques. 

There is evidence (Martin, 1955) that 
the limitations many patients display at 
discharge are not merely the residuals of 
the psychopathology present on admission 
but are to a great extent due to the 
stifling effect of prolonged regimentation 
with little opportunity for decision making. 

A program similar to that to be described 
was developed concomitantly by McNulty, 
et al., (1955) at the VA Hospital, Tomah, 
Wisconsin; however, it was not evaluated 
experimentally. Several VA Hospitals have 
developed similar programs subsequently. 
The most intensive NP rehabilitation pro- 
gram the writer has had an opportunity to 
observe is Jones’ (1953) Therapeutic Com- 
munity in England, although the patients 
there are nonpsychotics for the most part. 

The need for research in counseling prac- 
tices in NP hospitals has been emphasized 
by Stotsky (1957). One of the few con- 
trolled experiments in this area was done 
by Stotsky, Daston, and Vardack (1955) 
who found more progress made by a 
counseled group of disturbed regressed pa- 
tients. Unfortunately, the study was of 
short duration. 

Prior to the establishment of the program 
to be discussed here, the chief effort to 
provide a transition step between VA Hos- 
pital and community was the Member- 
Employee Program reported by Peffer 
(1953, 1956). The essential features of this 


1§ee also the Gregory-Jacobs article in this is- 
sue. Ed. 


plan include: discharge from patient status, 
employment at the hospital for a full 40 
hour week, special employee quarters and 
meals, and salary commensurate with the 
position held. While this program was 
judged to be beneficial, budget and space 
limitations have precluded its extensive use. 
Further, it was observed that even among 
patients who were relatively free of gross 
psychotic symptoms, many were so threat- 
ened by even this transition step toward the 
community that they refused to accept this 
employment or else asocial behavior was 
reactivated. It became increasingly obvious 
that the staff was handicapped in predict- 
ing a patient’s ability to assume responsi- 
bility when the basis of judgment was be- 
havior in an environment almost devoid 
of responsibility. In short, an additional 
transition step was indicated. 

The Exit Unit examined in this paper 
(Wright, 1956 and Burnett & Basham, 
1958)? was designed with two major ob- 
jectives: 

1. To provide a testing situation in 
which patient’s ability to cope with in- 
creased freedom and responsibility could 
be more adequately appraised by staff. 

2. To provide laboratory type learning 
experiences in the areas of financial man- 
agement, recreational activities, basic social 
and psychological adjustment skills, occu- 
pations, and community living accommoda- 
tions. 

The Hypothesis 

The central hypothesis is that an experi- 
mental group of psychiatric patients as- 
signed to the Exit Unit will have met a 
significantly greater number of criteria of 
progress toward rehabilitation by the end 
of the ninth month of participation in this 

2The writer is indebted to D. C. Kuhn who, 


with the writer, outlined the features of the Exit 
Unit. 
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program than a control group under routine 
hospital treatment. 


Method and Subjects 


The population from which the experi- 
mental and control subjects were drawn 
was the approximately 700 open-ward pa- 
tients in the VA Neuropsychiatric Hospital, 
Chillicothe, Ohio, in March, 1955. Patients 
were required to meet the following cri- 
teria: Not over 50 years of age, not less 
than 85 IQ based on a vocabulary subtest 
or full scale Wechsler-Bellevue, not diag- 
nosed as alcoholic, no severe organic con- 
dition, currently on a work or training as- 
signment, no discharge plans in progress, 
and recommended by the ward physician, 
nurse, rehabilitation assignment supervisor, 
and others who knew the patient well. 

From a pool of 44 patients, 25 (the bed 
capacity of the ward) were randomly se- 
lected for the Unit whereas the remaining 
19 were used as a control group. The only 
restriction on the Control Group was that 
members could not participate on the Unit 
for the duration of the nine-month experi- 
mental period. They were completely un- 
encumbered with regard to receipt of 
drugs, entrance on the Member Employee 
Program and discharge. During the first 
half of the nine-month experimental period, 
nine vacancies in the experimental group 
were created by graduation from the pro- 
gram or by failure to adjust. These vacan- 
cies were filled by patients, who, subse- 
quent to the initial selection, were found 
to meet the criteria. Since they entered 
the program early enough to profit by it, 
their data are included under the designa- 
tion Experimental Group II. 

The mean age prior to entrance on the 
Unit for Experimental Group I (N=25) 
was 36 years; for the Control Group 
(N=19), 35.4 years; for Experimental 
Group II (N=9), 34.1 years. The mean 
length of hospitalization prior to entrance 
on the Unit for Experimental Group I was 
5.78 years; for the Control Group (N=19), 
493 years; and for Experimental Group 
II, 2.16 years. 

Of the variables, intelligence, age, diag- 
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nosis (all carried a psychotic label), and 
length of hospitalization, only the latter 
differentiated one group (Experimental 
Group II) from the others. This difference 
was significant at the 1 per cent level of 
confidence as determined by the t-test. 
Since this difference was found, the data 
on that group were analyzed separately. 


Characteristics of the Unit Which 
Differentiated It from the Hospital Routine 

1. A special ward was set aside for the ex- 
clusive use of the 25 patients. Besides the as- 
sociation with patients with a better prognosis, 
they could keep their own razors, bathe and 
shave whenever they wished, and keep the only 
keys to their lockers. 

2. Automatic passes were authorized from 9:00 
a.m. Saturdays until 9 p.m. Sundays. 

8. A small amount of money was withdrawn 
by each patient every week from his account. 
Larger amounts were granted when feasible. 

4. A counseling psychologist, the writer, was 
supervisor of the program and had his office on 
the ward. 

5. Individual counseling was available to the 
patients during most of the day and two nights 
a week until 10:00 p.m. 

6. Group counseling sessions were held regu- 
larly. The topics ranged from mental illness per 
se to problems of vocational and social adjust- 
ment in the community. Discussions were often 
precipitated by movies on mental health which 
were shown on the ward. 

7. Unit members were eligible to take part- 
time (and in some cases full-time) employment 
off the hospital grounds. A patient holding a full- 
time position in the community was referred to 
as a Night Resident and received not less than 
$1.00 per hour. 


Criterion Measures Utilized 


1. Environmental criteria were con- 
sidered the most crucial for this study. 
These are (from the most favorable to the 
most unfavorable) listed in Table 1. 

2. Two psychological tests were used as 
criteria of progress on the Unit. Since the 
program emphasized work orientation and 
general psychological adjustment, a meas- 
ure of these variables was sought. The 
Curtis Completion Form (Curtis, 1953) 
was selected to meet this need. It was ad- 
ministered to the experimental and control 
groups before and after the nine-month ex- 
perimental period. The scoring was “blind.” 
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Table 1 
Environmental Status of Patients After Nine Months and Fourteen Months 





After Nine Months 


After Fourteen Months 





Environmental Status 


Ex. I&II Control Ex.I Ex. II Ex. I&II Control Ex.I Ex. II 





N=34 N=19 N=25 N=9 N=84 N=19 N=25 N=9 
Success Group 
1. Living and working the 12 1 6 6 14 1 8 6 
community 
2. Living at home satisfactorily 2 1 2 0 4 2 4 0 
but not employed outside the home 
8. Employed on M.E.P. 8 0 8 0 8 0 1 2 
4, Night Resident Plan 0 0 0 0 BS 0 1 0 
5. Approved by staff for discharge 8 0 2 1 0 0 0 0 
and seeking employment or awaiting 
employment to begin 
6. Total meeting above criteria 20* 2° 18* i 22* 8* 14* 8 
of success 
Status Quo Group 
7. Still actively participating 9 8 1 6 6 6 0 
on Exit Unit 
8. Regular open-ward status 8 18 8 0 6 6 5 1 
9. Total meeting Criteria 7 & 8 12 18 11 1 12 12 uk 1 
Regression Group 
10. On closed ward 2 4 1 1 0 4 0 0 





*Indicates that the difference between the Control Groups and (1) Experimental Group I and (2) Experti- 
mental Groups I and II combined are significant at the .01 level. 


Since a secondary objective of the pro- 
gram was to engender acceptance of oth- 
ers and acceptance of self as being more 
adequate to compete in society, the Bills, 
Vance, and McLean (1951) Index of Ad- 
justment and Values was utilized. The In- 
dex was administered to the Experimental 
subjects upon entrance to the program and 
after the first nine months. 

3. Ratings were also made by the ward 
aide. Eighty-four items from the 1951 and 
1953 forms of the Hospital Adjustment 
Scale (Ferguson, McReynolds, & Ballachey, 
1953) were selected on the basis of judged 
appropriateness for the group under ob- 
servation. Ratings at the end of the first 
month were compared with those of the 
ninth month for the Experimental Groups. 
The same aide did all ratings. 


Results 
Environmental Criteria 
Being identical with the major objectives 


of the program, these are given more weight 
in the evaluation than other measures. 


Table 1 shows the status at the termination 
of the nine-month experimental period. 
Due to the small N’s in some cells, these 
criteria were further grouped into three 
categories: success, status quo, and regres- 
sion. 


tween numbers of patients in Experimental 
Group I and the Control Group on total 
success (item 6) was tested by the chi- 


square method and found significant at the | 


.01 level of confidence. 

Similarly, the difference between the 
number in the success levels of Experi- 
mental Groups I and II combined and the 
Control Group was significant at the .01 
level. These findings constitute the most 


important results of this research. It will | 


also be noted that there was less regression 
in the Experimental Groups than in the 
Control Group in spite of the stress of in- 
creased responsibility, but this difference 
was not significant at the .05 level. 

The stability of these results is shown in 
Table .1 wherein the difference between 


The significance of the difference be- : 
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the number of successful cases both in Ex- 
perimental Group I and in the total Ex- 
perimental Group, as compared with the 
Control, remained significant at the 1 per 
cent level of confidence after five addi- 
tional months. All Experimental patients 
who at the end of the nine-month period 
had been approved for discharge pending 
employment were employed. One patient 
who was still on the Unit at the end of the 
nine-month period was living at home suc- 
cessfully and another was employed full 
time in the community on the Night Resi- 
dent Plan. The two patients who had been 
taken off the Unit and placed on closed 
ward were on open ward indicating that 
their regression was not of a long term 
nature. It will be noted that none of the 
Control Group put back on closed ward had 
been returned to open ward status. Only 
one of the original successful experimental 
cases had returned to patient status at the 
end of this period. That was a Member 
Employee who had reverted to regular open 
ward status. 

These results indicate that, in terms of its 
objectives, the Unit was more effective than 
the regular hospital routine. Furthermore, 
it was shown that there was a fair degree 
of stability in these results. 


_ Test-Retest Criteria 


1. Although the Curtis Completion Form 
was not used as an initial selection device, 
Experimental Groups I and II and the Con- 
trol Group were remarkably equivalent in 
work orientation and adjustment status as 
measured by this instrument. The differ- 
ences between the mean scores before and 
after the experiment were tested for sig- 
nificance by the t-test for all groups. While 


' all means were more favorable after the 


experiment, and the Experimental Groups 
registered more improvement than the 
Control, none of the differences was sig- 
nificant at the 5 per cent level of confi- 
dence. Thus, on the basis of the Curtis, it 
cannot be said that the Unit was successful. 

2. On the Index of Adjustment and 
Values it was hypothesized that after the 
program, patients would have higher self 
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and others concepts and less discrepancy 
between self and ideal self concepts and be- 
tween others and ideal others concepts. The 
results showed a movement of all mean 
scores in the expected direction after the 
experiment although none of the differences 
was found to be significant at the 5 per cent 
level. It was concluded that this measure, 
like the Curtis, does not reflect a significant 
amount of progress as a result of the Unit. 

It was curious to find that the patients 
who were not successful according to en- 
vironmental criteria showed more “improve- 
ment” on this measure than the successful 
group on every comparison made. This sug- 
gests that a new set of hypotheses concern- 
ing the self concept as a criterion with 
psychotics is indicated. 

These findings are similar to those of 
Stotsky (1955) who unsuccessfully tried to 
predict success on the Member Employee 
Program by means of psychological tests. 
Ratings 

On the modified version of the Hospital 
Adjustment Scale, scores were determined 
by the number of unfavorable items 
checked. The mean score after the pro- 
gram was significantly more favorable for 
the combined Experimental Groups I and. 
II at the 5 per cent level of confidence. 

The success and non-success groups were 
compared on the following variables exist- 
ing prior to treatment: differences in age, 
diagnosis, use of the tranquilizing drugs 
thorazine and serpasil, intelligence, and 
length of hospitalization. Of these, only 
hospitalization time distinguished the suc- 
cess from the non-success group (See Table 
2). 


Table 2 


Hospitalization Time Prior to the Exit Unit 
as a Factor in Success 





Successes Non-Successes 





Ex. I 

N=18 M=5.18 yrs.* 
Ex. I & II 

N=20 M=38.96 yrs.** N=14 M=7.25 yrs.** 


*Difference significant at .05 level of confidence. 
**Difference significant at .01 level of confidence. 


N=12 M=7.88 yrs.* 
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Most hospitals have a rapid turnover 
with newly admitted acute cases and much 
slower turnover with their backlog of 
chronics. In this experiment, however, the 
mean hospitalization time prior to Unit 
participation places most of these subjects 
well within the ehronic category even with 
successful cases. While the inverse relation- 
ship between length of hospitalization and 
probability of release is usually explained 
in terms of severity of illness, the writer 
would hypothesize that the length of iso- 
lation from responsibility, freedom, family, 
and society in general is a factor of equal 
or perhaps greater importance in cases 
such as the subjects of this experiment. If 
the latter interpretation of the data is valid, 
this would constitute further foundation for 
keeping patients as much in contact with 
society as possible. In other words, per- 
missiveness as practiced in most mental 
hospitals includes permission to do almost 
anything except live a normal life! 

The Exit Unit now has expanded to 50 
participants at Chillicothe and the trend 
seems to be in this direction elsewhere. 


Summary 

1. An Exit Unit was effected in order 
to facilitate the return of psychiatric pa- 
tients to community life by counseling in a 
setting which restores a measure of free- 
dom and responsibility to the patient. This 
environment serves as a further testing 
situation and enables the patient to learn 
behaviors consistent with community living 
requirements. 

2. In terms of meeting environmental 
criteria of success, such as return to com- 
munity life and employment, an experi- 
mental group was significantly more suc- 
cessful than a control group at the 1 per 
cent level of confidence after a nine-month 
experimental period. This difference con- 
tinued to hold after a total of 14 months. 

3. The results of the use of the Curtis 
Completion Form and the Index of Ad- 
justment and Values (a self concept and 
others concept measure) were inconclusive. 
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4, The results of the use of a modified 
version of the Hospital Adjustment Scale 
were promising. 

5. Age, intelligence, diagnosis, and the 
use of tranquilizing drugs were not signifi- 
cantly related to success. A significant nega- 
tive relationship was found between length 
of hospitalization prior to this program and 
later success. 

6. It may be concluded on the basis of 
at least the environmental criteria used in 
this study that the Exit Unit facilitated the 
transition to productive community life. 


Received March 11, 1958. 
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The Member-Employee Program as a 


Therapeutic Agent 


Caesar C. Gregory and Durand F. Jacobs 
VA Hospital, Marion, Indiana 


Many articles have been written about 
adapting the VA Member Employment 
Program (M-E-P) for neuropsychiatric pa- 
tients since first instituted at the VA Hos- 
pital, Perry Point, Maryland, in 1952. These 
articles have dealt largely with organiza- 
tional and administrative problems. Only 
incidentally have references been made re- 
garding the therapeutic forces operative in 
these programs. This report will attempt to 
formulate some of the complex psycho- 
social forces which constitute the therapeu- 
tic agents in the M-E-P as it operates in a 
neuropsychiatric setting. 


Objectives of the Member-Employee 
Program 


The major role of the M-E-P is to provide 
a necessary transitional step in the long 
ignored area lying between acute-intensive 
treatment and community adjustment. It is 
specifically and entirely a means for effect- 
ing adjustment to a noninstitutional set- 
ting for selected patients. Its usefulness as a 
therapeutic agent is limited to patients 
who need a gradual conditioning to tol- 
erate interpersonal pressures as well as the 
gradual development or reestablishment of 
work habits and skills. Above all, the goal 
of the M-E-P is the gradual training or 
retraining of a person who will be depend- 
able and responsible on his job and will 
develop the kind of interpersonal com- 
petence which will enable him to function 
in the “give and take” of everyday com- 
munity living. In terms of purposes and 
goals, the approach is practical and con- 
crete; and, by necessity, almost mandatory 
with the type of handicapped person found 
in an NP setting. In keeping with an ac- 


cepted psychological principle, learning by 
doing is emphasized. The member-employee 
learns to get along with others by active 
exposure to the frustrations of interper- 
sonal relationships and also the successes 
that these relationships can bring. The inter- 
personal frustrations and conflicts he meets 
in the member-employment setting are 
worked through with the help of the super- 
vising counseling psychologist on a day-to- 
day basis. 

One of the crucial ingredients of the 
marked improvement demonstrated by most 
member-employees during their stay on the 
program is that they view themselves real- 
istically as contributing to the welfare of 
their present (hospital) community. In 
many instances the members have verbal- 
ized freely that this was the first time that 
they stayed on a job so long. In the day- 
to-day experiences of living and working, 
the member-employee is exposed to the 
same kind of stress that the nonhandicapped 
individual is exposed to, and he gradually 
recognizes that the tolerance and the abil- 
ity “to take it” are a means of preparing 
him for the next step in his rehabilitation 
process; namely, independent existence and 
employment in a nonsheltered community 
setting. 

Perhaps the essence of the M-E-P as a 
therapeutic agent is that it provides a sim- 
ulated life situation in the laboratory con- 
text of the hospital. This immediately im- 
plies the necessity for continued therapeu- 
tic work, group or individual, to assist 
members meeting new experiences in work- 
ing through problems as they arise, and in 
integrating their sequential experiences into 
a more adequate manner of adjusting. 
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Without continued counseling, the M-E-P 
cannot realize its full therapeutic potential. 
Those of us who have had experience with 
the neuropsychiatric patient know that his 
outlook for the future has been severely 
distorted by the overwhelming experiences 
of failure in previous personal, social, and 
vocational endeavors. 

The case histories of three members who 
have been released from the hospital are 
provided to illustrate the growth expe- 
riences provided by the M-E-P. 


Case Studies 


Member-Employee A 


This is a 85 year old World War II veteran who 
had been hospitalized twice. The first time he 
stayed two years and was released. The second 
time he remained hospitalized for three years 
before he was placed on member-employment. 
Mr. A had a long history of chronic difficulty in 
meeting the everyday problems of living. He ex- 
pressed intense resentment about conditions of 
society, which bordered on paranoid delusions. He 
didn’t like the way the government was running, 
che was upset about the crime that was going on 
‘in society, and when he was exposed to any kind 
of interpersonal pressure he became exceedingly 
defensive and somewhat hostile. When he was 
placed on the program he continued to have these 
spells of irritation. For example, he wanted to be 
paid by check instead of cash; he didn’t like the 
idea of being rated incompetent, felt that other 
employees were patronizing him, and became ir- 
ritated at petty details involving minor red tape. 
Fellow employees initially reacted to his resent- 
ments and irritations either by argument or by 
avoiding him. By duplicating the type of situation 
to which the member has previously been unable 
to adjust, and by controlling punitive retaliation 
on the part of employees, the M-E supervisor 
stabilized the situation sufficiently to allow fur- 
ther learning to occur. Both hospital employees 
and the member were carefully counseled through 
this crisis so that each was willing to continue 
the experiment. (This illustrates the type of “labora- 
tory” conditions under which the M-E-P is best 
administered.) After some months of actively work- 
ing through his problems, it was found that the 
member’s frustrations and resentments were still 
present but his attitude toward them had changed. 
Whereas his periods of hostility might last as long 
as three or four days before he went on the 
program, these periods diminished to brief flare- 
ups after he had been on the program eight 
months. Meanwhile, his skill as a machinist helped 
him tolerate the interpersonal stresses he met be- 
cause he was often praised for his high quality 
work in the machine shop. Toward the end of 


his year’s stay as a member, he made such state- 
ments as, “I used to be angry at every little thing 
before, but now everyone can live and let live 
as far as I am concerned.” By maintaining the 
continuity of his employment, this individual was 
given the opportunity to generalize his vocational 
competence into a workable relationship with 
others. Even after he was released from the pro- 
gram and was successfully employed in the com- 
munity there were occasional resentments and ir- 
ritations expressed, but to the casual observer 
these were accepted as transitory and unimportant, 


Member-Employee B 


This young, slender, Korean veteran was ad- 
mitted to the hospital in an agitated state. He was 
catatonic, negativistic toward his family, and 
destructive. His hostility was released toward ob- 
jects rather than people. Although he was in- 
tellectually far above average and had some 
insight into his condition, he could never make 
a satisfactory social adjustment. 

For two years before he was placed on the 
M-E-P his progress during treatment alternated 
between periods of stabilization and severe cata- 
tonic regression. During his stable periods he con- 
versed brilliantly, but lacked the self-confidence 
and assurance that would enable him to utilize his 
potentialities. After being responsive to other 
therapies, he was placed on the M-E-P as a library 
assistant. He was assigned to the charge-out desk 
and also discussed literary materials on the re- 
gressed wards under the direction of the librarian. 
During the initial weeks of his employment he 
showed fears that people didn’t like him, became 
agitated when individuals made social demands 
on his time, and wasn’t quite certain of what 
he should do in a group. There were times that 
the staff felt that the program was too much for 
him and that he could not handle the stresses 
and strains that were inevitable in this situation. 
(Here, again, a “laboratory” situation was created 
which would simulate the problem that this mem- 
ber would have to face in his community adjust- 
ment.) In this instance the firm and continuing 
support of the M-E supervisor brought both the 
hospital staff and the member through the crisis 
period. As time went on, the member began to 
respond well under the supervision of two female 
librarians. Their attitude toward him was always 
consistent, helpful, and at times maternal. Since 
the veteran had always been confused, uncertain, 
and fearful of females, this supervision did more 
to stabilize Mr. B than previous treatment. Anxious 
agitation was replaced by more meaningful di- 
rection in his movements, activities, and initia- 
tive. At his suggestion the library was opened 
in the evenings under his supervision. He made 
useful suggestions involving therapeutic activities 
on the regressed wards. There were times when 
his supervisors felt he was moving at too rapid 
a pace. Occasionally he would feel somewhat de- 
pressed, but would regain control quickly. 
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Toward the end of his member-employment, the 
staff in the library treated him more as a fellow 
staff worker than an individual who required more 
therapy. He could never eliminate all his fears, 
but when he realized that he was being praised 
for his improvements and successes on the pro- 
gram, he began to have more self-confidence and 
courage. A few weeks before his termination, he 
insisted on going to a large neighboring city to 
seek work. When he returned from his two weeks’ 
leave, he acted like a person who had achieved 
a great personal victory. He had not only obtained 
a job, but had made arrangements to go to night 
school, and planned his leisure time. As of the 
present time his letters are jovial, somewhat 
humorous, and he seems to be thoroughly enjoy- 
ing working and living in the big city. 


Member-Employee C 


This patient had had a long history of inability 
to make a community adjustment. He was re- 
jected by his family, particularly his mother, and 
had learned at an early age to expect rejection 
in any kind of interpersonal relationship. During 
six years of hospitalization he was granted a 
trial visit three times. Each time his attempts to 
adjust in the community quickly terminated by re- 
currence of his symptoms. He had had numerous 
hours of psychotherapy and had gained some in- 
sights into his condition, but had never been 
able to act on these insights behaviorally. Although 
he was never diagnosed as psychotic and was in- 
tellectually superior, it was clearly apparent that 
his neurosis was so severe that it incapacitated 
him for community living. On a trial visit his be- 
havior followed a definite pattern. He planned 
to get a job, but he could never follow through. 
He usually walked the streets at night, then slept 
all day. Although he spent some time drinking 
in these nightly prowls, alcohol was not a prob- 
lem for him. His community adjustments in the 
past had always been characterized by inde- 
cisiveness, fear that people might be friendly 
with him and then reject him. Gradually he would 
become angry and frustrated with himself be- 
cause he could not follow through with his plans. 
The only security he ever felt was monetary. Such 
a state of affairs continued for about six years, 
and then the medical staff decided that member- 
employment could be of some therapeutic value. 
During the first few weeks on his assignment as 
a clerk-typist he exhibited a great deal of fatigue, 
brought about by the fear and apprehension of 
dealing with so many new individuals in his work 
environment. Frequent counseling sessions dealt 
with his inability to get up in the morning to go 
to work. He felt threatened by the many women 
that walked in and out of the office. He had to 
be encouraged to wear presentable clothing and 
appear for work on time. Like other members, 
change in this individual was very gradual. Be- 
havioral manifestations of anxiety began to di- 
minish. Fle began to laugh and joke about his 


day’s activities. He began to accept friendly con- 
versations from the hospital staff and did not re- 
sist the pressures of social gatherings and other 
attempts at resocialization. He established a friend- 
ship with a staff member which he admitted was 
the first time in his life that he ever made a 
friend of anyone. After eight months, there was 
a wholesome “give and take” attitude in all his 
daily activities. His personal appearance improved. 
He made weekend trips to various large cities 
which were some distance from the hospital. The 
change in his behavior became so noticeable that 
the nonprofessional staff at the hospital re- 
peatedly made comments about how much he 
had improved in his dealings with others. Although 
his ability to relate to others improved, indecisive- 
ness, lack of initiative, and uncertainty continued 
to be the core of his disability. Even though the 
experiences he gained on the M-E-P did not “cure” 
this man, they did enable him to remain out of 
the hospital, keep a job, and find a greater measure 
of success in community life than he had expe- 
rienced before. 


Discussion and Summary 


The above examples of member-em- 
ployees who were discharged reveal a com- 
mon thread of similarity which is related 
to the therapeutic aspects of the program. 
In every instance the veteran improved in 
his ability to initiate, develop, and maintain 
interpersonal relationships. In each case, 
these members experienced a long series of 
tiny, progressive successes in their inter- 
personal life and their skill on a job. Subtle 
psychological factors seem to be of major 
importance as these members mastered 
day-to-day frustrations and experienced 
day-to-day successes. To our knowledge, it 
is the change in the self concept acquired 
through this planned series of successful 
life experiences that is the active thera- 
peutic agent in the M-E-P. In a word, as 
the member learned through everyday ex- 
periences to see himself differently, he 
acted differently. His subsequent actions 
stimulated a more positive type of reaction 
from those he came in contact with, which 
in turn contributed to his changed self 
concept. Moreover, there appeared to be 
a spread of effect from the specific work 
situation to more general interpersonal re- 
lationships. Thus, the spiraling growth of 
strength and assurance provided the 
counterpart of the vicious circle of illness. 
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After many hours of group and individual 
counseling with members, and after a care- 
ful analysis of the conditions under which 
members live and work, it now seems pos- 
sible to suggest some of the subtle psycho- 
logical factors which contribute to the suc- 
cess of the M-E-P. The following insights 
have been gleaned from the many group 
and individual counseling sessions. 

1. Perhaps the greatest single factor is 
the change in the patient’s perception of 
himself. This was accomplished by a drama- 
tic change in the veteran’s status and role. 
He was released from patient status and 
made a Civil Service employee with pay. 
He was given keys which are symbols of 
staff employment. He was housed in sep- 
arate employee quarters and had freedom 
which he had never had as a patient. The 
member's changed status was more than 
a matter of enjoying additional privileges. 
To take advantage of these privileges, the 
member also had to assume certain re- 
sponsibilities involving his individual be- 
havior and his responsibility to the hospital 
as an employee. Such freedom and change 
in status has led him to develop new at- 
titudes of pride, equality, and a feeling 
that he is going somewhere and doing some- 
thing in terms of a goal. This delineation 
of goals tended to restructure in his own 
mind a more positive grasp of reality. That 
is, he knows he is going to leave the hos- 
pital in the foreseeable future, and he is 
ready to accept the challenge that the pro- 
gram has to offer. These factors in subtle 
ways tend to increase his motivation to a 
marked degree, and it is reflected in in- 
creased conversation, more physical activ- 
ity, and noticeable optimistic feelings. 

2. There must be a continuous “working 
through” of situational problems as they 
arise, between the member and the psy- 
chologist who supervises the program. It is 
this combination of available tools, a mean- 
ingful field of operations, and professional 
help to stabilize improvement which con- 
stitutes the therapeutic potential of the 
program. 

3. Regardless of what criteria the pro- 
fessional staff may choose to measure thera- 
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peutic progress, it is the patient’s percep- 
tion of his own adjustment and success in 
the job situation which is the prime-mover 
in his changed attitude toward himself and 
his subsequent improvement. In the mem- 
ber’s thinking, being able to hold a job and 
do it well is synonymous with rehabilita- 
tion. In a word, it is the only meaningful, 
concrete evidence the patient has of his 
own progress. 

4, Another factor contributing to the 
therapeutic success of the M-E-P is the role 
of the supervisor. In our opinion, the super- 
visor is the catalyst and integrator of the 
other therapeutic elements in the program. 
The role of the supervisor is to create and 
maintain the total therapeutic climate of 
the program. It is he who supervises the 
evaluation of candidates, who oversees the 
many administrative details which keep the 
program operating smoothly; it is he who 
orients potential members and who serves 
as their mentor throughout the program. 
He is paymaster, father-confessor, discipli- 
narian, counselor, and wise friend. Through 
these many often contradictory and over- 
lapping roles, he re-introduces the former 
long-institutionalized patient to the re- 
wards or punishments which ensue from his 
adjustive or nonadjustive behavior. As the 
“sounding board” for the therapeutic growth 
processes, reality testing, and exercising of 
interpersonal relationships for the veterans 
on the program, he must lend support with- 
out encouraging dependency. He must en- 
force reality without surpassing the vet- 
eran’s ability to withstand stress, and as 
the member nears the end of his year’s 
tenure on the program, the supervisor must 
firmly terminate his therapeutic relation- 
ship as warmly as he encouraged it at the 
start. 

5. Members have the freedom to come 
and go as they please during off-duty hours. 
This provides members with a dual thera- 
peutic situation. As a member the former 
patient is no longer allowed to take ad- 
vantage of the various evening and week- 
end recreational and entertainment facili- 
ties offered patients on the hospital 
grounds. This social deprivation is count- 
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ered by providing him the opportunity to 
leave the hospital grounds and seek recrea- 
tion or entertainment during off-duty hours. 
This combination of factors tends to en- 
courage the veteran to approach the com- 
munity more and more. Moreover, his 
anxiety is lessened by the obvious trust 
which others have placed in him by pro- 
viding him freedom to go and come as he 
pleases. 

6. A final therapeutic force is that mem- 
bers come on the program knowing that 
this is a one-year’s job. From the first day 
forward they are preparing themselves for 
what they know to be the next inevitable 
step—complete independence from the hos- 
pital. The therapeutic impact of a known 
termination date is most important in this 
program; its value has been exemplified by 
the changed attitudes and concerns of mem- 
bers in their individual and group sessions 
with the supervisor. 

These are only some of the subtle psycho- 
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logical factors and dynamic forces which 
contribute to making the Member-Em- 
ployee Program the valuable therapeutic 
agent that it is. Based on the veteran’s own 
insights gleaned through individual and 
group counseling, these impressions tend 
to stand out above all others. Perhaps there 
are other factors which play as important a 
part as those discussed above. These may 
be uncovered through further research in- 
volving re-education and _ resocialization 
methods and principles. 


Received October 6, 1958. 
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Comment 


The opportunity to read two papers deal- 
ing with much the same problem but in 
different ways rarely presents itself with 
a proximity that permits direct comparison. 
In the present instance the reader of the 
Wright and Gregory-Jacobs papers stands 
to benefit by this happy coincidence. 

To one having direct knowledge of the 
hospital programs described, these articles 
are especially provocative. They are also 
of significance to counselors in other set- 
tings who must deal with a withdrawal 
process that is accompanied by breakdowns 
in motivation and a self-perception of fail- 
ure. The school counselor confronted with 
the bright student who is unsuccessful 
scholastically, the psychological counselor 
of an adolescent who feels he has nothing 
to live for, the personnel counselor of an 
employee whose work has become unsatis- 
factory, the marriage counselor of an errant 
spouse—all have much in common with the 
hospital counselors of this study. 

In such instances the counselor may en- 
counter only subtle manifestations of the 


psychological factors that enter into a low- 
ering of self-concept, loss of ability to tol- 
erate interpersonal pressures, and decrease 
in sense of personal responsibility. For those 
who work in these nonmedical settings, the 
significance of the withdrawal process as 
a psychological event may be less apparent 
since it rarely assumes psychotic propor- 
tions. It is, however, none the less real for 
the student who retreats to less arduous 
subject matter, the worker who proves less 
energetic, or the husband less attentive. 
Each of these has varying degrees of self- 
awareness, secretly regards himself as a 
failure, and attempts to cope with his frus- 
tration in diverse ways. Viewed from this 
point of view, the interruption and reversal 
of the withdrawal process becomes a goal 
of counseling. 

If one accepts the interruption and re- 
versal of withdrawal as a goal of counsel- 
ing, any study demonstrating that this can 
be brought about becomes significant. In 
the studies under discussion here, one may 
recognize certain steps that were taken. 
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First, insofar as practicable, environmental 
situations were changed to as great an ex- 
tent as the patient could tolerate (and per- 
haps in some instances to a greater extent 
than he could accept). Second, the effec- 
tiveness of recognizing the interpersonal 
nature of the problem shows in the use of 
a continuous counseling relationship with- 
out increasing dependency. Third, the 
counselor took such measures as he could 
to decrease adverse reactions by others 
toward the patient. Finally, the counselor 
accepted time as an ally to permit learning 
and relearning. 

Each of these counseling procedures is 
conceivably applicable in other situations 
where a withdrawal process is under way. 
These methods do, however, raise questions 
concerning how active or directive it is ap- 
propriate for a counselor to be in particular 
situations. It might be held that such di- 
rectness is appropriate only to a psychotic 
population and in situations where the en- 
vironment has already deprived the in- 
dividual of an opportunity for decision- 
making. These studies lend support, how- 
ever, to the contention that there are situa- 
tions where these techniques halt and re- 
verse the tendency to withdraw. 

While the two articles lend support to 
each other with respect to the observations 
just made, the means of demonstrating ef- 
fectiveness are of course different—the one 
descriptive, intuitive, and insightful; the 
other experimental and objective. While 
the need for quantification is not met by 
Jacobs and Gregory, the need for insight- 
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ful analysis is not met by Wright. While 
each study adds meaning to the other, it 
would have been of greater value were it 
possible for such studies to be done to- 
gether. For example, it would be of value 
to know what happened psychologically to 
the patient in Wright’s experimental group 
who slipped back from Member Employee 
to open ward status. 

Both studies raise some intriguing ques- 
tions. In view of the striking results for 
environmental change, one wonders about 
the psychological tests used or the manner 
of using them in accounting for the results 
obtained with the Curtis Completion Form 
and the Index of Adjustment and Values. 
Are there real differences in basic processes 
between an Exit Unit as described and a 
Member Employee Program? Are there 
still more gradual ways of reintegrating 
the patient to a community which involves 
graded living as well as working condi- 
tions? What specific changes in self concept 
occur under the circumstances described? 
May these findings be attributed to fac- 
tors not referred to in either study, such 
as sensory enhancement as opposed to sen- 
sory deprivation? While raising rather than 
answering such questions as these, the 
studies provide some significant program- 
matic suggestions for this area of counsel- 
ing with overtones of meaning for counsel- 
ing psychology in general. 


Thomas W. Kennelly 
VA Hospital 
Palo Alto, California 
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Emotional Adjustment and Need Satisfaction 


of Hospital Patients 


William A. Lewis? 
Community High School, Blue Island, Illinois 


The activities that make up behavior can 
be considered to be a function of attempts 
to gain need satisfaction. Some people seem 
to be quite efficient and effective in achiev- 
ing need satisfaction, while others seem to 
be confused and groping. Many must dis- 
tort reality in order to make life more satis- 
fying, or possibly less dissatisfying. A num- 
ber of writers such as Maslow (1954), 
Symonds (1934), Snygg and Combs (1949), 
and Thorpe (1950) have suggested that a 
relationship exists between a person’s emo- 
tional adjustment and his ability to achieve 
need satisfaction. They have suggested that 
the inability to gain need satisfaction leads 
to maladjustment, whereas the achievement 
of need satisfaction accompanies a good 
emotional adjustment. The purpose of this 
study is to determine whether or not a 
relationship exists between a person’s ability 
to differentiate clearly the ways he obtains 
need satisfaction, the amount of satisfac- 
tion he achieves, and his emotional adjust- 
ment. 

Hypotheses 

The formal hypotheses tested by this 
study are as follows: 

1. The measured amount of need satis- 


1This article is based on a dissertation sub- 
mitted to the Graduate College of the University 
of Illinois in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the Doctor of Education degree. The 
author is especially indebted to Merle M. Ohlsen 
of the University of Illinois, under whose direction 
this study was carried out. The writer is also 
grateful to David P. Ausubel, William M. Gilbert, 
J. Thomas Hastings, and Fred C. Proff, all of the 
University of Illinois for the helpful suggestions 
they made. The author is also indebted to the 
professional staffs and patients at the VA hos- 
pitals at Danville and Dwight, Illinois, and St. 
Louis, Missouri for their assistance in collecting 
data. 


faction? obtained by a maladjusted person 
is less than that obtained by an adjusted 
person. 

2. There is a positive relationship be- 
tween the measured amount of need satis- 
faction experienced and the amount of 
similarity between stated? and measured 
ways of obtaining need satisfaction. An 
assumption is made that the similarity be- 
tween a person’s stated and measured ways 
of obtaining need satisfaction is a measure 
of his ability to differentiate (organize or 
know) his ways of achieving need satis- 
faction. To a limited extent this hypothesis 
tests the proposition that the amount of 
need satisfaction a person achieves is re- 
lated to his ability to differentiate clearly 
how he achieves need satisfaction. 

3. The stated and measured ways of ob- 
taining need satisfaction are more similar 
for adjusted persons than for maladjusted 
persons. This is also based upon the as- 
sumption made in hypothesis two. 

The comparison of stated and measured 
ways of gaining need satisfaction was used 
as a measure of determining each sub- 
ject’s ability to differentiate clearly his ways 
of obtaining need satisfaction. It is assumed 
that as a person is confused about how he 
is able to achieve need satisfaction he will 
be inconsistent in his report of the ways 
he has for gaining need satisfaction. 


2In this paper need satisfaction is a global con- 
cept. The specific needs which Murray (1938) 
listed are considered to be possible ways of gain- 
ing need satisfaction. 

3Measured ways of obtaining need satisfaction 
refers to the ranking of scores for each of the 15 
variables of the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule (PPS). Stated ways refers to definitions 
of the 15 PPS which were directly ranked by each 
subject. 
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Method 


Sample 

Each subject was a male veteran under 
60 years of age hospitalized in a Veterans 
Administration Hospital. The adjusted pa- 
tients had medical-surgical diagnoses and 
were hospitalized at VAH Dwight, Illinois 
and VAH St. Louis, Missouri. The mal- 
adjusted patients had functional psychiatric 
diagnoses and were hospitalized at VAH 
Danville, Illinois. Seventy-eight adjusted 
patients and 68 maladjusted patients took 
one or more of the tests. Because some pa- 
tients became bored with the tests, had to 
attend treatment at the time of the testing, 
were discharged from the hospital before 
completing all of the tests, had a low re- 
liability score on one of the tests or a low 
reading score, the scores of 32 adjusted 
patients and 41 maladjusted patients re- 
mained eligible for consideration. For each 
subject an MMPI “adjustment score” was 
derived according to the method of Ausu- 
bel, Schiff and Zeleny (1953). The scores 
of the 25 patients with nonpsychiatric 
diagnoses and the lowest MMPI adjust- 
ment scores were used as the adjusted 
group, whereas the scores of the 25 patients 
with psychiatric diagnoses and the highest 
MMPI adjustment scores made up the mal- 
adjusted group. (High scores on this meas- 
ure indicate maladjustment.) The range 
of adjustment scores for the adjusted group 
was from 11 to 110 with a mean of 66. The 
maladjusted group range was from 117 to 
305 with a mean of 199. The samples are 
not random for each population because 
the author wanted the groups to be as dif- 
ferent as possible with respect to emotional 
adjustment. A random sample of medical- 
surgical patients might very well include 
a large number of psychosomatic, hysteri- 
cal and accident prone subjects whose emo- 
tional adjustment was as poor or worse than 
those in the maladjusted group. 


Procedure 


The Personal Preference Schedule was 
used to find the measured ways of obtain- 
ing need satisfaction. The stated ways of 


obtaining need satisfaction were deter- 
mined by having each subject rank the 
definitions of the needs categories around 
which the PPS was organized. 

Three different measures of the amount 
of need satisfaction obtained were used. 
With the first two methods the statements 
of activities from the PPS were sorted ac- 
cording to the way of obtaining need 
satisfaction that they represented. 

Four statements from each of the 15 PPS 
needs categories representing the widest 
range of activities in which most people 
would be expected to have an opportunity 
to engage were selected and assembled as 
an instrument for measuring the amount of 
need satisfaction obtained. For each state- 
ment the subject indicated on a five point 
scale the “Amount of Pleasure” he derived 
from this activity, and on another five point 
scale he indicated the “Frequency” with 
which he engaged in the activity. 

Two different methods of scoring this 
instrument were used. In the first method 
the Amount of Pleasure value was multi- 
plied by the Frequency, and an algebraic 
sum of all statements was determined. In 
the rest of this discussion these scores will 
be known as the Frequency scores. A re- 
liability of .958 was found for these scores 
when using the odd-even split-half method 
corrected for length by the Spearman- 
Brown Formula. The second method of 
scoring the instrument involved the alge- 
braic summation of only the Amount of 
Pleasure response values. The scores pro- 
duced by this scoring method will be known 
as the Nonfrequency scores. The reliability 
of this group of scores was found to be .924 
when the same method of determining re- 
liability was used. In determining the third 
measure of the amount of need satisfaction 
achieved, each subject compared himself 
with other people he knew with respect to 
the amount of pleasure derived, in terms of 
the per cent of people to whom he was 
superior in gaining need satisfaction. 

The product moment correlations be- 
tween these three estimates of the amount 
of need satisfaction obtained are shown in 


Table 1. 
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Emotional Adjustment and Need Satisfaction of Hospital Patients 


Table 1 


Correlations Between Measures of the Amount of 
Need Satisfaction Achieved 
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Table 2 


Relationship Between Need Satisfaction Obtained 
and Emotional Adjustment 








Nonfrequency Per cent 
estimate 

Frequency@ .811** 274 
Nonfrequency» 437** 





aFrequency—The frequency of cnanaing in each 
activity was multiplied by the amount of pleasure 
derived from each activity. 


bNonfrequency—The frequency of engaging in each 
activity was not considered. Only the amount of 
pleasure derived from the activity was scored. 


ePer cent estimate—A single, gross estimate of the 
—_— of pleasure derived in comparison with 
others, 


**Significant at the .01 level of confidence. 


Because the nonfrequency estimate has 
factors in common with each of the other 
two, and because this was more easily 
understood by the subjects, this estimate 
was used in the test of the hypotheses. Since 
the subjects in each group found the Fre- 
quency estimate difficult to make and some- 
times inappropriate, it is believed that this 
factor tended to confuse the subjects and 
is the least valid of the three methods. 

Each subject was involved in two test- 
ing sessions. The number of subjects in any 
one session ranged from 1 to 15, depend- 
ing upon their availability. The various hos- 
pital treatment programs produced this 
fluctuation. The tests administered during 
the first session, in order of their admin- 
istration were: (a) California Reading Test, 
(b) Edwards Personal Preference Schedule, 
(c) Ranking of definitions of needs cate- 
gories. In the second session each subject 
(a) made an over-all estimate of the amount 
of need satisfaction obtained, (b) re- 
sponded to the instrument for measuring 
the stated amount of need satisfaction ob- 
tained, (c) took the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory, and (d) reranked 
the definitions of the needs categories. Each 
session lasted for about one and a half to 
two hours, depending in general on how 
fast each person could complete the PPS 
and the MMPI. 


Results and Discussion 
In view of the relationship shown in 
Table 2 between the amount of need satis- 





Measure of Mean for Mean for 

Need Satisfaction Adjusted Maladjusted t 

Used Group Group 

Nonfrequency analysis 59.44 40.36  3.25** 
of 60 PPS statements 

Frequency analysis 229.71 190.382 1.82 
of 60 PPS statements 

Per cent of others 63.00 44.68  3.59** 


to whom superior in N. S. 
**Significant beyond the .01 level of confidence. 


faction achieved and emotional adjustment, 
Hypothesis 1 is supported. However, the 
one measure of need satisfaction the sub- 
jects had trouble understanding did not 
reveal a significant difference. It is inter- 
esting to note that the mean per cent esti- 
mate is above 50 per cent for the normal 
group, whereas the mean estimate is below 
50 per cent for the maladjusted group. 

As is shown in Table 3, no relationship 
was found between the nonfrequency meas- 


Table 3 


Correlation Between the Amount of Need Satis- 
faction Obtained and the Similarity Between 
Stated and Measured Ways of Obtain- 
ing Need Satisfaction 








Measure of Amount of 





Need Satisfaction Pearson r* 
Achieved 

Nonfrequency 108 
Frequency —.024 
Per cent —.302 





*For each subject a rho was computed as a measure 
of the similarity between stated and measured ways 
of ae need satisfaction. The rhos were con- 
verted to Fisher Z scores, which in turn were cor- 
related with the measures of need satisfaction listed 
in the table. 
ure of the amount of need satisfaction ob- 
tained and the similarity between stated 
and measured ways of obtaining need satis- 
faction, hence the second hypothesis is re- 
jected. The —.302, which is significant at 
the 5 per cent level, suggests that as a per- 
son does not achieve the satisfaction he de- 
sires he becomes introspective in an at- 
tempt to discover how he might gain more 
satisfaction. This introspection would lead 
to closer correspondence between the stated 
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and measured ways of obtaining need satis- 
faction. 

In testing Hypothesis 3, the relationship 
between emotional adjustment and the 
similarity between stated and measured 
ways of obtaining need satisfaction, the 
similarity was quantified by computing 
rhos and transmuting them to Fisher Z’s 
The adjusted group had a mean Z of .40 
and the maladjusted group a mean of .52. 
The difference between means produced 
a nonsignificant ¢ of 1.379 and a nonsignifi- 
cant homogeneity of variance F test of 
1.378. Thus Hypothesis 3 cannot be said to 
have been supported. 


Discussion 


The findings have demonstrated that the 
adjusted group gained more need satisfac- 
tion than the maladjusted group, but that 
chance can account for any difference be- 
tween groups in their understanding of 
their ways of gaining satisfaction. Perhaps 
this unpredicted similarity between the 
two groups results from an inadequate 
method of determining a person’s ability 
to differentiate ways of gaining need satis- 
faction. Another possible explanation is 
that adjusted and maladjusted people do 
not actually differ in their intellectual 
understanding of the ways they have of 
gaining need satisfaction but differ in their 
ability to experience satisfaction. 

At the present time we do not have 
conclusive evidence to determine which ex- 
planation is correct. Regardless of whether 
we accept the first or second explanation, 
we know that the two groups do not differ 
in the correspondence of each subject’s 
stated and measured ways of gaining need 
satisfaction. In one sense this similarity be- 
tween stated and measured ways of obtain- 
ing need satisfaction is a measure of a 
person’s conscious self-awareness of his per- 
sonality elements the PPS measures. 

These results are in harmony with Var- 
gas’ (1954) study which showed that self- 
awareness is not related to therapeutic 
success when that success is evaluated by 
means of psychodiagnostic instruments. In 


the Vargas study the measures of thera- 
peutic success (emotional adjustment) were 
two different interpretations of the Thema- 
tic Apperception Test (TAT) and Q-sorts, 
while the measure of adjustment used in 
this study is the MMPI. The results of this 
study tentatively suggest that a person’s 
intellectual understanding of his needs may 
not be important in psychotherapy but that 
changes in feelings about the self are. Sup- 
port for this point of view is given also by 
Shoben and Rogers when one considers an 
understanding of needs to be a form of in- 
sight. Shoben (1953) emphasized the im- 
portance of feeling and placed less em- 
phasis on the importance of insight. Rogers 
(1957) provides additional support for the 
idea that effective psychotherapy deals 
with feelings more than with insight. He 
believes that interpretation is of value only 
as it communicates the feeling of the thera- 
peutic relationship. Any insight is incidental 
and of no value as “insight” in effecting 
personality change. 


Summary 


The purpose of this study was to in- 
vestigate the relationship between a per- 
son’s emotional adjustment, the amount of 
need satisfaction he achieves, and his abil- 
ity to differentiate his ways of obtaining 
need satisfaction. One nonrandom group 
of subjects was made up of hospitalized 
male veterans with nonpsychiatric diag- 
noses who were the best adjusted as in- 
dicated by the MMPI. The second group 
was made up of hospitalized male veterans 
with psychiatric diagnoses who were the 
most maladjusted as indicated by the 
MMPI. Two out of three measures of the 
amount of need satisfaction achieved 
showed that the adjusted group gained 
more need satisfaction than the maladjusted 
group. The measured amount of need satis- 
faction obtained was not significantly re- 
lated, however, to the similarity between 
stated and measured ways of obtaining 
need satisfaction. Emotionally adjusted per- 
sons are no more consistent in self-descrip- 
tion than emotionally maladjusted persons. 
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Therefore, the value of helping a mal- 
adjusted person gain intellectual self-under- 
standing per se is doubtful. 


Received February 2, 1958. 
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Interest Patterns of a Group of High-Ability, 


High-Achieving Students 


Lawrence H. Stewart? 
University of California, Berkeley 


This study investigates three problems 
which are significant in understanding the 
nature of vocational interests and in using 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blank in 
educational settings. The first concern is 
with the nature of interest patterns of 
high-ability students. How many types of 
patterns occur and in what areas are they 
found? Are interest patterns of such stu- 
dents different from those of a more hetero- 
geneous group of college students? 

Reviews (Darley & Hagenah, 1955; 
Strong, 1943; Strong, 1955; Super, 1949) of 
studies of relationships betwen intelligence 
and vocational interests have indicated that 
the correlations are seldom high enough to 
be of practical significance for predictive 
purposes. Strong (1943) reported that 80 
per cent of the correlations found ranged 
between .30 and —.30, with .45 being the 
highest. He indicated, however, that per- 
sons with high ability are likely to have 
interests similar to those of scientists, public 
accountants, and writers. They are less like- 
ly to have interests similar to those of men 
dealing with people and with office pro- 
cedures. Strong (1955) has also questioned 
the appropriateness of correlational tech- 
niques for showing true relationships be- 
tween interests and abilities. Despite the 
low correlations, he felt that ability must 
be important in the development of voca- 
tional interests. Perhaps analyses of types 
and frequencies of interest patterns on the 
Strong Blank will provide additional in- 
sight into this relationship. 

1Data for this study were made available through 
the courtesy of the National Merit Scholarship 
Corporation, and the Center for the Study of 


Higher Education of the Univeristy of California, 
Berkeley. 


The second concern is with the similarity 
of women’s interest patterns on the men’s 
blank to those of men. The men’s form is 
used frequently with women college stu- 
dents because it has a larger number of 
occupational scales and a greater volume 


of validity data than the women’s form. 


Moreover, women compete with men in 
the job market and should, presumably, be 
assessed on the same instruments. Is this 
practice justified? 

Empirical evidence concerning this prac- 
tice is contradictory. Strong (1955) cited 
an unpublished study by McCornack which 
indicated that either form of the Strong 
Blank was appropriate for male, but not 
for female, social workers. Seder (1940) has 
reported that two groups of professional 
women, 100 life insurance saleswomen and 
100 women physicians, had comparable 
scores on both forms of the Strong Blank. 
Her sample of saleswomen, however, dif- 
fered from Strong’s criterion group; only 
34 per cent of the saleswomen had A scores 
on the appropriate key as compared to 69 
per cent in Strong’s group. Carter and 
Strong (1933) found that secondary school 
girls had higher scores on the Strong Blank 
for men on the scales for occupations in- 
volving language and contact with people, 
while the scores of boys were lower on most 
of the scales except those in the science 
group. Finch and Odoroff (1939) reported 
similar findings. 

Contradictory evidence such as the above 
and his own experiences led Strong to cau- 
tion against using the men’s form with the 
majority of women, particularly those with 
MF scores of 45 or less (1955). Although 
data in this study do not directly answer 
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Interest Patterns of a Group of High-Ability, High-Achieving Students 


the question of comparability of results on 
the two forms, they do indicate that men 
and women from a particular ability level 
have similar types of interest patterns on 
the men’s form. 

The third concern of the study is with 
the nature of regional differences in inter- 
est patterns. Super (1949) pointed out in 
1949 that very little is known about geo- 
graphical variations in vocational interests. 
As far as this writer has been able to deter- 
mine, no study has been devoted to this 
problem since Super’s review. 

The existence of regional variations in 
interest patterns might be inferred from an 
hypothesis suggested by Bordin (1943) that 
in answering the Strong Blank a person 
expresses a concept of himself in terms of 
occupational stereotypes. It seems logical 
that the stereotypes available to an individ- 
ual would depend to some extent on his 
environment. A boy reared in a farm com- 
munity, for example, would probably have 
a stereotype of a worker in a steelmill 
which is quite different from that of a boy 
reared in a steel-producing city. Thus, if 
Bordin’s hypothesis be true, regional dif- 
ferences in interest patterns are to be ex- 
pected. 


Subjects 


Strong profiles were available for 495 
winners and 347 runners-up in the National 
Merit Scholarship Corporation program in 
the Spring of 1956. Of these two groups, 
230 were women and 612 were men. Here- 
after, this sample will be referred to as the 
NMSC group. 

The high level of ability of the NMSC 
group is indicated by their scores on the 
College Entrance Examination Board Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Test. The mean standard 
score for men on the verbal section was 
681. with a standard deviation of 57.6; for 
women, a mean of 700.5 with a standard 
deviation of 48.9. On the numerical part, 
the mean for men was 720.1 with a standard 
deviation of 64.3; for women, 663.8 with a 
standard deviation of 76.0. 

Darley and Hagenah (1955) have pub- 
lished pattern norms for a more typical 
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group of college students than the NMSC 
sample. Their group consisted of 1000 fresh- 
man men who entered the University of 
Minnesota in the fall terms of 1939, 1940, 
and 1941. The Minnesota data will be used 
for comparisons with the NMSC group. 


Procedures 


The procedure used in analyzing Strong 
profiles was a replication of the method 
described by Darley and Hagenah (1955). 
Each profile was examined for the presence 
of primary, secondary, and reject patterns. 
A primary pattern for a particular subject 
is the interest type or group in which he 
has a majority of A and B+ scores; second- 
ary pattern, B+ and B scores; reject pat- 
tern, a majority of scores to the left of the 
shaded or chance area on the profile. Fol- 
lowing the procedure used by Darley and 
Hagenah, single-occupation groups were 
added to other groups with which they 
had the highest intercorrelations. Produc- 
tion manager was added to Group IV; cer- 
tified public accountant, to Group X; and 
president of manufacturing concern, to 
Group IX. The musician key was elimi- 
nated from the analyses because of low in- 
tercorrelations with other interest families. 

Each interest profile was analyzed in- 
dependently by two judges. In cases of dis- 
agreement, a third judge was used. 

NMSC subjects were classified according 
to five geographical regions.” 

Because of small N’s, all multiple patterns 
were treated as one group. Agreement be- 
tween the distribution of interest patterns 





2Region I: Northeast (N 222) 
Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, and 
the New England states 
Region II: Southeast (N 103) 
Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, and District of Columbia 
Region III: Northcentral (N 286) 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, and Missouri 
Region IV: Southcentral (N 181) 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, and Oklahoma 
Region V: Western (N 100) 
Includes all remaining states 
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of subjects from different regions was de- 
termined by the coefficient of concordance 
as outlined by Walker and Lev (1953). A 
high coefficient indicates that the distribu- 
tions were quite similar. In each analysis, 
geographical regions were considered as 
raters, or treatments; interest family or pat- 
tern, as subjects. 


Findings 

Primary patterns 

Primary interest types for the NMSC 
group and for the Minnesota sample were 
distributed among the interest families as 
shown in the last three columns of Table 
1. Some striking differences were apparent 
between the NMSC men and the Minnesota 
men. The percentage of NMSC men with 
no primary patterns was approximately 
twice that of the Minnesota group. NMSC 
men also had a larger percentage of primary 
patterns than Minnesota freshmen in physi- 
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cal science, social service, and biological- 
physical science areas. The Minnesota 
sample had a greater concentration of pat- 
terns in technical, business detail, business 
contact, physical science-technical, business 
detail-business contact, and business con- 
tact-linguistic areas. 

Primary interest types of NMSC women 
were quite similar to those of NMSC men 
with the following exceptions: the women 
tended to have a larger percentage of pat- 
terns in biological sciences, social services, 
and verbal-linguistic areas. The men tended 
to have more patterns in physical science 
and technical areas. Women’s patterns were 
more similar to those of NMSC men than 
to those of the Minnesota sample. 


Secondary patterns 

Secondary interest types for the NMSC 
and Minnesota groups were distributed 
among interest families as shown in the last 
three columns of Table 2. Except for a 


Table 1 


Frequency of Occurrence, Expressed as Percentages, of Different Primary Interest Types 
for NMSC Subjects Grouped According to Region and for Total Groups 














Minn. 
NMSC Subjects Subjects 
Region I Region II Region III Region IV Region V Total 
Pattern 
Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Women ~~ 
Men 
N17 N46 N70 N88 N205 N81 N90 N41 N71 N 29 N612 N 230 N 1000 
1. No Primary 84.7 28.9 85.7 27.8 42.0 482 389 89.0 465 51.7 892 874 193 
2. Biological 1.7 10.9 43 12.1 29 49 LW 14 188 23 100 28 
Sciences 
8. Physical 1590 67 248 61 382 S87 44 498 155 69 157 57 S86 
Sciences 
4. Technical 6.6 14 6630 6.3 (c(i 2.8 5.2 9 15.6 
5. Social O11 BT UE 22 TS 173 lll 9.8 56 69 82 185 84 
Service 
6. Business 1.1 5.7 GA 44 3.7 Lt 42 $1 22 68 
Detail 
7. Business 2.3 1.4 i ¥2 vy 1.5 4A 4.6 
Contact : 
8. Verbal- oi “A742 29 9.1 24 49 10.0 9.8 14 69,A6 9.1. 46 
Linguistic 
9. Multiple 23.8 804 172 15.1 19.9 208 144 219 225 138.7 208 2138 89.4 
Patterns 





Coefficients of concordance for Regions 
Men 874 
Women .876 
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Table 2 


Frequency of Occurrence, Expressed as Percentages, of Different Secondary Interest Types 
for NMSC Subjects Grouped According to Region and for Total Groups 














Minn. 
NMSC Subjects Subjects 
Region I Region II Region II Region IV Region V Total 
Pattern 
Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Women __ 
m 
Men 
N17 N46 N70 N88 N205 N81 N90 N41 N77. N29 N 612 N 230 N 1000 
1. No Second- 81.8 28.3 30.0 80.0 25.9 259 200 29.3 31.0 241 282 274 26.0 
ary 
2. Biological 8.5 17.4 7.1 $0 && f1F Hi’ o& He 3 9.1 117 54 
Science 
8. Physical 5.7665 5.7 78 Si 5.5 49 7.0 10.8 65 48 46 
Science 
4, Technical 4.0 10.0 6.1 5.4 88 2.4 99 69 65 22 75 
5. Social 51 65 5.7 6.1 93 6.2 66 9.8 14 69 64 7.0 5.5 
Service 


6. Business Sl #8 Tk Gl 8.4 
Detail 


29.3 33.2 


6.2 83 7.8 5.6 46 61 83 


8.7 83 2.4 20 80 65 


9.9 8.8 7.3 8.5 10.3 98 74 5.1 


82.2 26.0 25.3 24.1 27.29 80.48 27.9 





7. Business EF 622 6.1 29 
Contact 

8. Verbal- 119 48 129 8.0 7.8 
Linguistic 

9. Multiple 25.6 260 214 89.0 
Patterns 

Coefficients of Concordance for Regions 

Men 819 

Women 688 


slight tendency for NMSC subjects to have 
a greater percentage of secondary patterns 
in the biological science and verbal-linguis- 
tic areas, frequencies of interest types for 
both NMSC and Minnesota samples were 
remarkably similar. 


Reject patterns 

The reject distribution for the two 
samples is shown in the last three columns 
of Table 3. NMSC men and women had 
quite similar reject patterns with three ex- 
ceptions: The women tended to have fewer 
reject patterns, they tended to reject the 
technical area more often than did the men, 
and there were no reject patterns for wom- 


en in the verbal-linguistic group. Large dif- 
ferences were apparent, however, between 
the high-ability subjects and the Minnesota 
group. More than four times as many of 
the NMSC sample, both men and women, 
had no reject patterns. NMSC subjects 
tended to have more reject patterns in tech- 
nical, business contact, and business con- 
tact-business detail families; the Minnesota 
sample, in social service and biological 
science-physical science areas. 


Frequency of interest patterns 


The frequency of occurrence of interest 
patterns is shown in Table 4. The similarity 
between NMSC men and NMSC women 
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Table 3 
Frequency of Occurrence, Expressed as Percentages, of Different Reject Interest Types for 
NMSC Subjects Grouped According to Region and for Total Groups 
Minn. 
NMSC Subjects Subjects 
Region I Region II Region III Region IV Region V Total 
Pattern 
Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Women Fresh- 
man 
Men 
N17 N46 N70 N88 N205 N81 N9 N41 N71 N29 N 612 N230 N 100 
1. No Reject 25.0 28.9 286 242 254 80.9 26.7 81.7 25.4 845 254 29.1 64 
2. Biological 2.8 43 3.0 20 12 i Fa 2.0 8 8st 
Science 
8. Physical 7.4 14 8.0 20 74 8.4 8 85 24 
Science 
4, Technical pT ee We 5.7 15.2 89 9.9 55 146 24 10.3 5.2 18.0 8 
5. Social 5.8 43 38.0 2.4 38 2.4 1.4 2.8 & ts 
Service 
6. Business 15.8 43 sy ee | 5.4 12 7.7 49 42 84 55 $89 31 
Detail 
7. Business 57 174 4 12.1 161 160 122 220 S11 172 150 1760 S32 
Contact 
8. Verbal- 1d 48 4.3 5.9 8.8 7.0 6.2 48 
linguistic 
9. Multiple 85.7 87.00 842 3803 880 88.0 841 240 880 81.0 87.09 81.74 69.9 
Patterns 
Coefficients of Concordance for Regions 
Men 807 
Women 893 
Table 4 
Frequency of Occurrence of Primary, Secondary and Reject 
Interest Patterns Expressed as Percentages 
NMSC Minnesota 
Men Women Total 1000 
N 612 N 230 N 842 Men 
No Primary 89.3 87.4 88.8 19.3 
Single Primary 40.6 41.3 40.8 41.0 
Double Primary 17.7 19.1 18.0 80.3 
Triple Primary 2.6 22 2.5 8.8 
Quadruple Primary 3 
Quintuple Primary 
No Secondary 27.8 27.4 27.7 26.0 
Single Secondary 45.1 42.2 44,2, 42.9 
Double Secondary 22.1 24.8 22.8 23.4 
Triple Secondary 44 4.3 4.4 4.2 
Quadruple Secondary 8 1.38 9 2 
Quintuple Secondary Fat 
No Reject 25.9 29.1 26.7 6.4 
Single Reject 87.2 89.1 87.7 28.2 
Double Reject 27.8 26.5 27.4 89.9 
Triple Reject 9.3 5.2 8.2 25.1 
Quadruple Reject 4.7 
Quintuple Reject 2 
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in frequency of occurrence of primary, sec- 
ondary, and reject patterns is immediately 
apparent. Differences between all NMSC 
subjects and the Minnesota freshmen were 
those which might be expected from data 
in previous tables. The high-ability subjects 
had a smaller number of primary and re- 
ject patterns than did the Minnesota 
group. The NMSC group also had fewer 
multiple primary and more single reject 
patterns. All groups had quite similar sec- 
ondary patterns. 

Frequencies with which primary and 
secondary patterns, and primary and re- 
ject patterns occur simultaneously are 
shown in Table 5. Again it is apparent that 
frequencies for NMSC men and women 
were quite similar. Several important dif- 
ferences occurred between the NMSC 
sample and Minnesota freshmen. NMSC 
subjects tended to have a greater percent- 
age of no-primary with no, single, or mul- 
tiple-secondary combinations; the Minne- 
sota sample, more multiple-primary pat- 
terns with no or single-secondary combina- 
tions. The same relationships tended to 
hold for the primary-reject combinations. 
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The NMSC group had a larger percentage 
of no primary-no reject, no primary-single 
reject, and single primary-single reject com- 
binations; the Minnesota sample had a 
greater preponderance of single primary- 
multiple reject and multiple primary-mul- 
tiple reject patterns. 

Regional differences 

The distributions of primary interest pat- 
terns of NMSC subjects by region are 
shown in Table 1; secondary patterns, 
Table 2; reject patterns, Table 3. Perusal 
of the tables indicates that the distribu- 
tions of patterns for the regions were fairly 
similar. This impression is substantiated by 
the coefficients of concordance, all of which 
were significant beyond the .01 level. Thus 
the distributions of interest patterns for 
the five regions show agreement far be- 
yond what might be produced by sampling 
variance. 

Despite the relatively high coefficients 
of concordance, there appeared to be some 
statistically significant regional differences 
in the frequency of occurrence of certain 
interest patterns. Both men and women 
from Regions I and II, for example, tended 


Table 5 


Frequency of Simultaneous Occurrence of Primary with Secondary and 
with Reject Patterns Expressed as Percentages 











NMSC Minnesota 
Men Women 1000 Men 
Pattern N 612 N 230 
Primary and Secondary 
No primary with no secondary (Al 5.2 2.2 
No primary with single secondary 18.0 14.5 5.7 
No primary with multiple secondary 14,3 17.8 11.2. 
Single primary with no secondary 11.6 10.4 5.2 
Single primary with single secondary 18.0 18.7 21.5 
Single primary with multiple secondary 11.0 12.1 13.5 
Multiple primary with no secondary 9.2 IE7 18.6 
Multiple primary with single secondary 9.0 9.1 15.7 
Multiple primary with multiple secondary 2.1 A 2.9 
Primary and Reject 
No primary with no reject 14.1 14.3 8.0 
No primary with single reject 16.4 14.8 8.9 
No primary with multiple reject 8.9 8.2 7.3 
Single primary with no reject 9.7 10.0 2.6 
Single primary with single reject 15.2 16.9 9.2 
Single primary with multiple reject 15.7 14.3 29.4 
Multiple primary with no reject 2.1 48 8 
Multiple primary with single reject 5.5 74 49 
Multiple primary with multiple reject 12.6 9.1 83.1 
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to have fewer no-primary patterns than did 
those from Region V. There was a tend- 
ency for women from Regions I and V to 
have more secondary patterns in the bio- 
logical science than did women from 
Group II. Women from Region I tended to 
reject business contact patterns less often 
than did women from other regions. 


Discussion 


The findings from these normative data 
clearly indicate that the interests of this 
group of high-ability students were less in- 
tense, i.e., they had fewer primary and 
reject patterns, than those of a more repre- 
sentative sample of college students. (Ac- 
cording to Darley (1955), a primary pat- 
tern indicates intensity of interests.) One 
possible explanation for this difference is 
that the interests of more able students are 
highly specific; they tend to focus on one 
occupation in a particular interest group or 
family, such as biological science, and have 
relatively low scores on the other occupa- 
tions in that family. Strong (1943) has 
shown that Terman’s gifted group had 
fewer A’s than a more representative stu- 
dent sample. With the exception of 11 
women and 20 men, all of the 371 NMSC 
subjects with no primary patterns had one 
or more A scores. (Unfortunately, Darley’s 
data provide no basis for comparison.) All 
of these data seem to suggest greater speci- 
ficity. Yet, if this were true, one would ex- 
pect the high-ability students to have more 
reject patterns. This was not the case. Ac- 
tually, the Minnesota group had more 
single primary with multiple-reject com- 
binations. Thus, greater specificity of in- 
terests of high-ability students does not 
appear to account for the differences ob- 
served here. 


"A more reasonable explanation is that the 
interests of high-ability students are less 
clearly differentiated from those of men in 
general than are the interests of more typi- 
cal student groups, or that interests of high- 
ability students are more versatile than 
those of a general group of students, i.e., 
high-ability students have a large number 


of interests which are spread over different 
areas. Two studies support, in part, this 
explanation. Berdie (1943) has reported 
low but significant positive correlations 
between likes on the Strong Blank and in- 
telligence. Tyler (1955) reported data 
which indicate that interest differentiation 
comes about by the acquisition of dislikes, 
Did high-ability students in this study have 
a greater preponderance of likes, which 
would account for the fact that so many 
of them had no primary or reject patterns? 
Unfortunately, the analyses of NMSC data 
reported here cannot answer this question 
because comparable control group data are 
not available. Findings in this study and 
of those referred to above would, however, 
be consistent with such an interpretation 
except for one discrepancy. Berdie has 
saown that when only likes are marked on 
the Strong Blank there are clear reject pat- 
terns in the biological and physical science 
area and a primary pattern in the welfare 
area. The NMSC sample had a large num- 
ber of primary patterns in both of these 
areas. Berdie’s findings, however, were not 
based on a high-ability sample. Clearly, 
here is a problem which needs further 
study. 

A third possible explanation for observed 
differences between the Minnesota and 
NMSC groups is that a selection factor 
operated in the latter group. Perhaps, in 
order to be included in the sample, students 
had to be more “well-rounded” than those 
in more representative groups. Thus, boys 
would have needed high scholarship in 
social studies and languages as well as in 
sciences, and girls high scholarship in 
science areas as well as in other areas 
ordinarily regarded as more appropriate 
for them. On this basis, fewer reject and 
primary patterns might be expected. Also, 
the greater concentration of interest pat- 
terns for NMSC groups in biological and 
physical science areas could possibly be 
accounted for by selection bias. Seventy- 
one per cent of the men and 47 per cent of 
the women planned to enter some field of 
science. The Strong Blank, however, was 
not used as a selection device. 
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Whatever the reasons for the differences 
between the samples, the findings indicate 
that special pattern norms are necessary to 
describe the interests of high-ability stu- 
dents. Not only is the number of patterns 
different from the number of patterns of 
more representative groups of students, but 
one also observes differences in the families 
in which these patterns occur. This fact is 
all the more significant since differences 
are exactly what would be expected from 
correlations between ability and interests 
found in other studies. For example, cor- 
relations between scores on ability tests and 
scores on the science scales are moderately 
high and these high-ability students had a 
high frequency of occurrence of primary 
patterns in the scien: > families. 

The findings also indicate that the inter- 
est patterns of high-ability men and women 
are quite similar on the men’s blank. This 
occurred despite the large differences in 
MF scores. The mean MF for men was 47.9; 
for women, 32.9, considerably less than the 
score of 45 which Strong recommended 
as the lower limit for use of the men’s 
blank with women. These data suggest that 
it is appropriate to use the men’s blark 
with high-ability women. 

Although the similarity of interest pat- 
terns of these high-ability subjects from dif- 
ferent geographical regions is impressive, 
the apparently significant regional varia- 
tions on certain patterns must be accounted 
for. These variations must be viewed with 
considerable caution, however, because of 
the risk of selecting specific chance differ- 
ences when the over-all regional differences 
in patterns are not significant. Yet one char- 
acteristic of the data would indicate that 
the observed variations were not due to 
chance; when the regional differences in 
women’s interest patterns were large, the 
differences also tended to be large and in 
the same direction for men. 


Assuming the observed differences to be 
real, there appears to be no logical basis 
for theoretical speculation as to reasons 
for them. Why, for example, should more 
subjects from Regions III and V have no- 
primary interest patterns than subjects from 
Regions I and II? 

The findings of this study raise many 
more questions than they answer. Yet, ac- 
cumulation of empirical data such as these 
will eventually lead to more adequate 
knowledge of the nature of vocational in- 
terests and thus to more effective use of 
interest measures in counseling students. 


Received August 11, 1958. 
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Vocational Interests and the Occupational 
Adjustment of College Women 


Phyllis Ann Warren’ 
American School in Japan, Tokyo 


Women in contemporary American so- 
ciety are expected to play simultaneously 
several diverse occupational roles. Today’s 
college woman graduate is faced with 
choosing one or more mode of occupational 
adjustment: homemaking, paid employ- 
ment, and/or volunteer activities. Most 
women choose the traditional career of 
homemaking; but an increasing number 
are combining homemaking with gainful 
employment or volunteer services. Thus, 
the diversity of occupational role expecta- 
tions for and by college women requires a 
broadening of the concept of vocational 
interests. 

Heretofore, vocational interest measure- 
ment of women has been identical to that 
of men. Research has been conducted re- 
lating scores on various interest tests with 
remunerative occupational placement. Re- 
sults of such studies have indicated that 
women appear to have less clearly defined 
interests than do men. It has often been 
concluded that women work only as a 
stop-gap until marriage or for economic 
need after marriage—that they have no in- 
trinsic motivation. Thus, they do not indi- 
cate on an inventory that they are inter- 
ested in any particular occupation. Perhaps, 
because women express their interests 
through more than one occupational role, 
these interests tend to be diffuse and non- 
differentiated when only one occupational 
role is studied in relation to vocational in- 
terests. 


1From a doctoral dissertation completed at the 
University of California in 1957 under the direction 
of Lawrence H. Stewart. 


It was the thesis of this study that an 
interest inventory, such as the Strong Blank 
for women, could differentiate among col- 
lege women employed not only in gainful 
occupations and homemaking, but also in 
volunteer community service activities, 
Hence, the purpose of this study was to 
relate the measured interests of college 
women to their choice of occupational role, 
whether that role be homemaker, earner 
or volunteer worker, or any combination 
of these. 

For a better understanding of the dynam- 
ics of choice of mode of occupational ad- 
justment, some of the interrelationships that 
exist between present occupational status 
and such variables as stated vocational goal 
as a freshman in college, undergraduate 
major field of study, and undergraduate 
academic achievement were investigated. 
In addition, these same variables were 
studied in relation to measured vocational 
interests to determine to what extent in- 
terests might be related to these indicators 
of potential occupational adjustment. 

Because many writers have stressed the 
basic unhappiness of college women in 
this society-in-transition, quality of occupa- 
tional adjustment was also considered in 
relation to choice of occupational roles as 
well as to both measured and expressed 
interest and to academic achievement. 

On the basis of research dealing with 
factors associated with women’s occupa- 
tional adjustment two broad hypotheses 
were formulated: 

1. The Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
for Women will differentiate among dif- 
ferent groups of college women. 
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2. An analysis of undergraduate records 
will reveal that certain factors are positive- 
ly related to the measured interests and/or 
present occupations of alumnae. 

A number of specific hypotheses were 
postulated and will be discussed in the 
section on Findings. 


Design of the Study 


Sample 


The 329 subjects were drawn from the 
total number of alumnae who received a 
bachelor’s degree during the years 1945- 
1948 from a privately-endowed, nondenom- 
inational, liberal arts college for women in 
California. These particular classes were 
chosen because alumnae graduating during 
the years between World War II and the 
Korean conflict would be more likely to 
be representative of college women general- 
ly than would women graduating during 
times of stress. Also, these alumnae would 
have had sufficient time to have completed 
graduate training and to have chosen an 
occupational role among the var‘ous modes 
of adjustment previously discus _ |. 

Of the total number of respondents, 276 
were married; 43, unmarried; and 11, di- 
vorced or widowed. Only about one fifth 
of the married group were exclusively 
homemakers. Fifty-nine held remunerative 
jobs, and an additional 161 were engaged 
in a wide variety of volunteer activities. 
Over half of the employed alumnae were 
engaged in occupations requiring training 
beyond the bachelor’s degree. 


Instruments 


The Strong Vocational Interest Blank for 
Women (1951 Revision), is scored for 26 
vocations. In addition there is an F-M key. 
Because interest patterns rather than in- 
dividual scores were the focus of this study, 
Darley’s (1955) method of pattern analysis 
was utilized. 

The Job Satisfaction Scale used in this 
study was that developed by Hoppock in 
1933 with slight changes in vocabulary. 
Hoppock reported an estimated reliability 
coefficient based upon split-half technique 
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of .93. The writer checked this estimate 
because of the changes in vocabulary and 
different type of sample studied. The ob- 
tained coefficient of reliability as deter- 
mined by the split-half method was .84. 
The Marital Satisfaction Scale employed 
was a further adaptation of Hoppock’s Job 
Satisfaction Blank No. 5. To establish some 
estimate of reliability for this scale, the 
split-half technique was again employed, 
yielding a coefficient of reliability of .80. 


Procedure 


To collect data from alumnae, a letter 
explaining the purpose of the study and 
requesting cooperation was sent to the 537 
alumnae. Of the total group 329 returned a 
completed Strong Blank and questionnaire. 
The questionnaire included, in addition to 
identifying data, such items as: marital 
status, job title and description; reasons for 
employment; type and nature of volunteer 
activities; as well as the job satisfaction and 
marital satisfaction scales. 

From their undergraduate records the 
following data were tabulated: stated vo- 
cational goal as a freshman; choice of major 
field of study; and cumulative gradepoint 
average. 

In order to classify the collected data 
two graduate students and the writer in- 
spected, independently, the Strong profiles 
for each of the 329 alumnae to determine: 
clearly differentiated interest profiles; con- 
formity of interests with stated vocational 
goal, with college major, with present oc- 
cupation, and with type of volunteer ac- 
tivity. The judges determined the above 
relationships in accordance with the fol- 
lowing definitions: (a) A clearly differen- 
tiated interest profile was considered one 
which had at least one primary pattern 
other than a primary pattern in Group VI 
(housewife, elementary teacher). (b) A 
primary pattern was so defined that in 
groups containing only two occupations, 
both must have received a B+ or A score; 
in groups with three or more occupations, 
in a majority of the occupations, the in- 
dividual must have received B-+- or A scores 
(Barrett, 1945). 
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If two out of the three judges agreed in 
their judgment of presence or absence of 
consonance between primary interests and 
occupations, major, goal or volunteer ac- 
tivity the individual profile was so identi- 
fied. Justification for this method was based 
upon Hagenah’s (Darley & Hagenah, 1955) 
study of 1000 students. 


Findings 

In analyzing the data collected both di- 
rectly from college women and indirectly 
from their undergraduate records, the un- 
derlying thesis was that the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank could and would dif- 
ferentiate among women engaged in gain- 
ful occupations, in homemaking, and in 
volunteer activities. Furthermore it was 
averred that the quality of their adjustment, 
whether measured in terms of job satisfac- 
tion or marital satisfaction, would be re- 
lated to the degree of relationship between 
primary interest patterns on the Strong 
and mode of occupational adjustment. 

The second group of analyses of data 
dealt with testing the hypothesis that under- 
graduate records would reveal certain fac- 
tors as positively related both to measured 
interests and present occupation as well 
as to present job satisfaction of alumnae. 
These factors were academic achievement, 
academic major field of study, and stated 
vocational goal as a freshman in college. 

To determine if these two major pos- 
tulates would be sustained, a number of 
specific hypotheses were tested. Reported 
below are the various analyses of data de- 
signed to test each of these postulates: 

1. Alumnae who are married and have 
another occupation will have more clearly 
differentiated interest profiles than will 
those whose sole occupation is homemak- 
ing. Supported. 

To test this hypothesis the entire sample 
of married alumnae (N, 266) was divided 
into three groups: housewives, only; house- 
wives with paid employment; and house- 
wives engaged in volunteer activities. The 
group whose interest profiles were least 
differentiated were those of the housewife 
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with volunteer activities. The chi square of 
15.79 was significant at the .001 level of 
confidence. 

2. Alumnae who are unmarried and 
consider their occupations as a career will 
have more clearly differentiated interest 
profiles than will those whose occupations 
serve only as marking time or economic 
need. Not supported. 

All unmarried and employed alumnae 
(N, 46) were divided into those with 
“career” interests and those who were 
“marking-time” or working for need only. 
Of the entire group 35 had differentiated 
interest profiles and 11 did not. Analysis 
by means of the chi square technique 
yielded non-significant results. 

3. Alumnae who consider their jobs as 
careers will tend more to have interest pat- 
terns consonant with their present occupa- 
tions than will those whose jobs serve only 
as marking time or economic need. In 
doubt. 

All employed alumnae, both married and 
unmarried, who were employed in occupa- 
tions for which there were appropriate oc- 
cupational groups on the Strong Blank 
(N, 93) were classified into two groups: 
those with “career” motivation and those 
whose reasons for working were either need 
or stop-gap. Of the 54 alumnae whose pri- 
mary interests were consonant with their 
present occupation almost three-quarters of 
them considered their occupation a career. 
Furthermore, twice as many of these col- 
lege women, whose reasons for working 
were career-oriented, had primary interests 
consonant with their occupations than did 
those where such conformity did not exist. 
The four-cell contingency table yielded a 
chi square of 5.13, significant at the .025 
level. 

4. Alumnae engaged in occupations re- 
quiring graduate professional or technical 
training will tend more to have primary in- 
terests which conform to their present oc- 
cupations than will those engaged in oc- 
cupations not requiring additional training 
beyond the bachelor’s degree. Not sup- 
ported. 
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The 93 cases for whom data were com- 
plete were divided into 51 who had had 
additional training beyond the bachelor’s 
degree and 42 who had had no additional 
training. Although the resulting chi square 
was not significant, of the group engaged 
in occupations requiring additional train- 
ing, almost twice as many had primary 
patterns which conformed with their pres- 
ent occupations as had interests which were 
nonconsonant with their occupations. 

5. Alumnae engaged in occupations re- 
quiring graduate professional or technical 
training will tend to have lower scores on 
the F-M scale than will those whose oc- 
cupations did not require additional train- 
ing after college. Not supported. 

The 105 employed alumnae for whom 
F-M scores were available were divided 
into two groups: those with additional 
training and those without additional train- 
ing. The difference between the means 
of the two groups was not statistically sig- 
nificant. 

6. Married alumnae who are also em- 
ployed or engaged in volunteer activities 
will tend to have lower F-M scores than 
will those whose sole occupation is home- 
making. Not supported. 

Of the entire sample of married women 
for whom F-M scores were available (N, 
266), 70 were homemakers only; 137 were 
engaged in volunteer activities; and 59 
were employed. Analysis of variance was 
used to determine significant differences 
in the mean F-M scores for the three groups. 
The mean F-M score for the housewives 
only was 43.81; for the employed house- 
wives, 49.65; for the housewives with vol- 
unteer activities, 50.05. The obtained F 
was significant beyond the .01 level. The 
unexpected finding that of the three groups, 
homemakers only had the lowest F-M 
scores and that the housewives with out- 
side activities had the highest F-M scores 
remains a conundrum. 

7. Married alumnae whose marital satis- 
faction scores are high will tend to have 
higher F-M scores than will those whose 
marital satisfaction scores are lower. Not 
supported. 
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By means of product-moment correlation 
technique, the two sets of scores were an- 
alyzed yielding a coefficient of .027, indi- 
cating no relationship between F-M scores 
and marital satisfaction. College women 
with high feminine interests did not neces- 
sarily gain greater satisfaction in their 
marriages than did those with low feminine 
interests. 

8. Married alumnae whose marital satis- 
faction scores are high will tend to have a 
higher score on the Housewife scale than 
will those whose marital satisfaction scores 
are lower. Supported. 

A low product-moment correlation co- 
efficient of .18, indicating some degree ot 
relationship, significant at the .01 level of 
confidence, was found. Although not high, 
this relationship of consonance of measured 
interests with occupation to a measure of 
satisfaction, lends some support to a major 
thesis of this study. 

9. Married alumnae who have occupa- 
tions other than housewife will tend to have 
higher marital satisfaction scores than will 
those who have no other occupation. Sup- 
ported. 

The marital satisfaction scores were di- 
chotomized into two groups: those above 
the group mean and those below the group 
mean. The group with the largest propor- 
tion of marital satisfaction scores below the 
sample mean was that of homemakers only. 
The chi square of 11.29 was significant at 
the .01 level. 

10. Married alumnae who have high 
marital satisfaction scores will tend to have 
less clearly differentiated interest profiles 
than will those whose marital satisfaction 
scores are lower. Not supported. 

Aithough the relationship was in the hy- 
pothesized direction, chi square was not 
statistically significant. 

11. Alumnae who reject the housewife 
role as measured by the Strong will tend 
to have lower marital satisfaction scores 
than will those who accept the housewife 
as measured by the Strong Blank. Sup- 
ported. 

Of the 266 cases, 138 married alumnae 
had rejected the occupation housewife, and 
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only 58 appeared to have the interests of 
housewives. Employing Student’s ¢ test a 
difference significant at the .01 level was 
found. The mean marital satisfaction score 
of the “reject housewife” group was 23.69 
and that of the “accept housewife” group 
was 25.48. 

12. Married alumnae with outside ac- 
tivities, paid or volunteer, will tend more to 
reject the housewife key than will those 
who are homemakers only. Not supported. 

The 196 women were divided into the 
three groups: homemakers only; home- 
makers with employment; and homemakers 
with volunteer activities. Although the trend 
was in the hypothesized direction, the chi 
square of 4.30 was not statistically signifi- 
cant. 

13. The greater the amount of job satis- 
faction claimed by alumnae, the higher will 
be the relationship between measured in- 
terests and present occupation. Supported. 

To test this hypothesis two variables were 
correlated: job satisfaction scores and stand- 
ard scores earned on the Strong in the oc- 
cupation in which each alumna was en- 
gaged. Of the total group, 86 were em- 
ployed in occupations for which there is a 
Strong scale. A product-moment correlation 
of .46 was derived. 

Another approach to the testing of this 
hypothesis was employed. By means of the 
t test, the mean job satisfaction scores of 
those alumnae whose interests and occupa- 
tions were consonant were compared with 
the mean of those whose interests and oc- 
cupations were not consonant. The mean 
satisfaction score for the first group was 
23.06; for the latter group, 20.95. The 
difference between these two means was 
significant at the .007 level. 

14. Alumnae whose jobs serve as careers 
will tend to have higher job satisfaction 
scores than will those whose jobs serve 
only as marking-time or economic need. 
Supported. 

To test this hypothesis, job satisfaction 
scores were dichotomized: those above the 
group mean and those below the group 
mean. The four-cell contingency table 
yielded a chi square of 13.05, significant 
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at the .001 level. To determine the extent 
of relationship the phi correlation was 
derived with a resulting coefficient of .35. 

15. Alumnae who express a high degree 
of present job satisfaction will have tended 
as undergraduates: (1) to have maintained 
higher than average academic achievement; 
(2) to have selected major fields of study 
consonant with their measured interests. 
Not supported. 

Neither factor was significantly related to 
present job satisfaction. However, when 
the data were analyzed according to con- 
gruency of major with present occupa- 
tion, irrespective of measured interests, a 
chi square of 5.73, significant at the .02 
level was found. 

Also tested was the relationship between 
job satisfaction and congruency of stated 
goal as a freshman with present occupation. 
No relationship appeared to exist. 

16. Alumnae whose present occupations 
conform with their measured interests will 
have tended as undergraduates: (1) to 
have stated a vocational goal as a freshman 
consistent with their measured interests; 
(2) to have selected major fields of study 
consonant with their measured interests. 
Supported. 

Two chi square analyses were made using 
four-cell contingency tables. In both the 
relationship was significant at the .001 level. 

17. Married alumnae whose present 
volunteer activities are consonant with their 
measured interests will have tended to have 
selected undergraduate majors conforming 
to their currently measured interests. Sup- 
ported. 

This hypothesis was also tested by means 
of the four-cell contingency table. Of the 
136 women engaged in volunteer activities, 
slightly more than half had primary in- 
terests which conformed with their activi- 
ties. About half of the 136 had selected 
majors consonant with their interests. 
Analysis of the data yielded a chi square 
of 8.61, significant at the .005 level, in- 
dicating a postive relationship between 
consonance of interests and volunteer ac- 
tivities with consonance of interests and col- 


lege major. 
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18. Alumnae with clearly differentiated 
interest profiles will have tended as under- 
graduates to have selected major fields of 
study consonant with their measured in- 
terests; and to have stated a vocational 
goal consonant with their measured inter- 
ests. Supported. 

To test this hypothesis all alumnae with 
clearly differentiated interest profiles were 
grouped according to consonance or non- 
consonance of major with interests, and ac- 
cording to consonance or nonconsonance 
of stated goal with interests. The four-cell 
contingency table yielded a chi-square of 
27.51, significant at the .001 level. 

19. Alumnae whose stated vocational 
goal and academic major were both con- 
sonant with their measured interests tended 
to have higher academic achievement than 
did those whose goals and majors were not 
so consonant. Not supported. 

Although more alumnae whose stated 
goal and major were consonant with their 
interests had higher grade-point averages 
than did those whose interests did not so 
conform, the difference was not significant. 


Discussion 


A review of the published research deal- 
ing with women’s interests would lead one 
to the conclusion that women’s vocational 
interests, when measured by such an instru- 
ment as the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank, tended to be diffuse and nondiffer- 
entiated one from another. It would appear 
also from the literature that women tend to 
be more alike than different in their inter- 
ests; that most women earn high scores in 
the housewife and so-called stop-gap oc- 
cupations, such as elementary teacher and 
the office occupations. 

In this study, however, when college 
women were grouped according to their 
present occupational role, it was found 
that the Strong Blank did differentiate 
among these groups. In fact, in the sample 
studied over 60 per cent had high interest 
scores in occupations other than those of 
housewife and elementary teacher. Further- 
more, about 50 per cent of all the married 
alumnae rejected the housewife key on the 
Strong Blank. 
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Analysis of the relationships of the F-M 
scale with the occupational status of mar- 
ried alumnae showed that the group with 
the highest masculine interests were the 
housewives only. One might conjecture that 
White’s (1955) observation to the effect 
that college women are motivated to work 
because of their high feminine interests, as 
expressed in their desire to have large 
families, is a partial explanation. Is it 
possible, that those women who have made 
more than one occupational choice—who 
have been able not only to marry but also 
to express their professional or vocational 
interests in an outside-the-home activity— 
are more secure in the knowledge that they 
have been successful in terms of the con- 
temporary stereotype of a successful woman 
and can therefore admit to themselves that 
they have the traditional interests of wom- 
en? Are the women who appear to have 
more masculine interests actually only at- 
tempting to bolster their own self-concepts? 

Because research had indicated that F-M 
scores on the Strong appeared to be related 
to level of educational attainment, these 
college women were compared on the basis 
of having had or not having had additional 
training past the bachelor’s degree. The 
difference was not significant possibly due 
to the heterogeneity of the group who had 
received additional training. Shosteck 
(1953) concluded that there were two 
groups of college women who sought ad- 
ditional training: those who were intrinsi- 
cally motivated, and those who were ex- 
trinsically motivated because of need for 
specific training for a stop-gap occupation 
until marriage. Nevertheless, the theory 
that low F-M scores were related to “career” 
interests was not sustained in this study. 
Thus, it would appear that further research 
is needed to determine what the F-M scale 
actually measures. 

Inasmuch as satisfaction is a complex 
condition comprised of many variables, 
marital satisfaction scores were studied in 
relation to the occupational status of mar- 
ried alumnae. Analysis indicated that those 
housewives with outside activities, remun- 
erative or volunteer, enjoyed higher marital 
satisfaction than did homemakers only. An- 
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other factor considered was the motivation 
for outside activities. A high proportion 
(about two-thirds) of all employed alum- 
nae claimed they worked for the sake of 
the work itself and not for financial reasons 
or as marking time. These women claimed 
to gain considerable satisfaction from their 
work as well as from their marriages. 

On the basis of the above discussion it 
would seem reasonable to posit a relation- 
ship between consistency of interests and 
occupational choice with level of satisfac- 
tion with that choice. In other words, alum- 
nae whose interests lie in homemaking and 
who have chosen to be homemakers prob- 
ably enjoy higher marital satisfaction than 
do those whose primary interests lie out- 
side the home, yet must fulfill the role of 
homemaker to the exclusion of another oc- 
cupation. Those married alumnae who are 
able to combine several occupational roles 
in which they have high interests are apt 
to be the happiest as they are able to ex- 
press their interests through more than one 
channel. 

The quality of present occupational ad- 
justment as measured by the job satisfac- 
tion scale was found to be related to the 
consonance of measured interests with 
present occupation. Furthermore, it was 
found that reasons given for employment 
were related to level of job satisfaction. The 
women who claimed they worked for the 
sake of the work itself had higher job satis- 
faction scores than did those whose reasons 
for working were extraneous to the job 
itself. 

With respect to undergraduate factors, 
present job satisfaction was found to be 
unrelated to consonance of interests and 
undergraduate major, academic achieve- 
ment, or stated goal as a freshman. Because 
other investigators (Inlow, 1951, and Sho- 
steck, 1953) had found a significant rela- 
tionship between consonance of major in 
college and later occupation with job satis- 
faction, the data were analyzed according 
to congruency of major and present oc- 
cupation, irrespective of measured interests. 
A positive relationship was found, indicat- 
ing that college women tend to be more 


satisfied in jobs for which their under- 
graduate majors specifically prepared them 
than in jobs for which their college majors 
did not prepare them. 

Several analyses of data were employed 
to determine if a significant relationship 
existed between academic achievement and 
consonance of measured interests with un- 
dergraduate major and with stated voca- 
tional goal. Academic achievement, as in- 
dicated by cumulative grade-point average, 
appeared to be unrelated to consonance of 
interests with present occupation, with col- 
lege major, or with stated vocational goal 
as a freshman. Although research (Barrett, 
1945; Carter, 1944; Harris, 1940; Strong, 
1943) would seem to indicate that con- 
sonance of measured interests with aca- 
demic courses would affect an individual’s 
achievement positively, this study would 
not bear out such a conclusion. 

Results of analyses of relationships be- 
tween currently measured interests and 
manifestation of those interests in the his- 
torical data found in the undergraduate 
records of these alumnae contribute to the 
evidence that vocational interests stabilize 
and become fairly permanent by the time 
a woman reaches college age. In this study 
it was found that a large proportion of 
those women who were able to state a 
vocational choice as a freshman which was 
consonant with interests measured from 12 
to 17 years later also followed occupations 
consonant with those interests. Further- 
more, among the employed alumnae, over 
haif had primary interests consonant with 
their present occupations. Of these, over 
75 per cent had chosen majors in college 
conforming with their currently measured 
interests. Among the married alumnae en- 
gaged in volunteer activities, slightly more 
than half had primary interests which con- 
formed with their activities. About half of 
these women had selected majors conso- 
nant with their interests. Thus, it would 
seem that vocational interests do influence 
undergraduate women in their selection of 
an occupational objective and in the choice 
of a major field of study. Among the sub- 
jects employed in this study, the influence 
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of vocational interests would have been, in 
most cases, quite indirect, as these college 
women had not had the opportunity to be- 
come aware of their vocational interests 
through an objective measure such as the 
Strong Blank. 


Summary 

The vocational interests of college women 
were studied in relation to their present 
occupational roles and to their expressed 
interests as undergraduates. These relation- 
ships, in turn, were analyzed to determine 
if quality of occupational adjustment was 
related to consonance of measured interests 
with present occupation and/or with under- 
graduate major or with stated vocational 
goal. 

In general, the two major hypotheses of 
this study were sustained, (that the Strong 
VIB for Women will differentiate among 
groups of college women, and that under- 
graduate factors will relate to present oc- 
cupation and measured interests) although 
several of the specific postulates yielded 
nonsignificant findings. Further investiga- 
tion of relationships of the Strong F-M scale 
with modes of occupational adjustment and 


with measures of occupational satisfaction 
might well yield significant data pertaining 
to the vocational interests and occupational 
adjustment of college women. 


Received June 20, 1958. 
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Role Playing Experience and Interpersonal 


Adjustment 


John H. Mann and Carola Honroth Mann? 


New York University 


Role playing is one of the methods of 
psychological counseling that has been 
widely used in a variety of settings during 
the last few decades. Among the assump- 
tions put forth by role playing practitioners 
(Grambs, 1949; Moreno, 1953; Parish, 
1953), the proposition linking role play- 
ing experience to increase in interpersonal 
adjustment is of particular importance since 
it provides a rationale for the use of role 
playing procedures. 

A recent review of the experimental lit- 
erature of role playing (Mann, 1956) has 
indicated that the relationship between role 
playing experience and interpersonal adjust- 
ment has not been demonstrated conclusive- 
ly. Investigations of the hypothesized re- 
lationship (Harrow, 1951; Jones & Peters, 
1952) have tended to measure change 
as reflected by projective protocols. Al- 
though the results of these investigations 
indicated a trend toward change in the pre- 
dicted direction, they generally failed to 
reach statistical significance. Failure of 
these investigations to demonstrate signifi- 
cant changes as a result of role playing 
might have been due to choice of criterion 
measure rather than an actual absence of 
behavioral change. Inasmuch as Borgatta 
(1955) has demonstrated that a subject’s 
tole playing behavior resembles his actual 
behavior more than his behavior on a pro- 
jective test, it would seem more appropriate 

1The material presented in this article is based 
on data collected in a larger investigation. The 
authors are indebted to B. Levin, B. Margolis, the 
late J. R. McColl, F. Neff, and W. Wood who 
participated in the larger investigation and thus 
made possible the collection of the data reported 
in the present study. 


to utilize behavioral criteria as a measure 
of change produced by role playing. 

In order to utilize behavioral criteria as a 
measure of interpersonal adjustment, it is 
necessary to determine the kinds of be- 
havior that can be observed in an inter- 
action situation, Carter (1954), after re- 
viewing factor analytic studies concerned 
with observable dimensions of interaction 
behavior in small groups, has concluded 
that such behavior can best be described by 
means of three factors which he calls In- 
dividual Prominence, Group Goal Facilita- 
tion, and Sociability. Individual Prominence 
refers to behavior associated with the traits 
of assertiveness, leadership, confidence, and 
striving for individual recognition. Group 
Goal Facilitation refers to behavior which 
facilitates task-oriented group action, while 
Sociability refers to a friendly interpersonal 
behavior pattern of the individual toward 
other group members. 


Although Carter (1954) has not been con- 
cerned with the problem of assessing the 
adequacy of interpersonal functioning, in- 
terpersonal adjustment could be defined in 
terms of Carter’s three factors, i.e., assertive- 
ness and self-confidence, facilitating task- 
oriented group action, and being friendly. 
In order to measure interpersonal adjust- 
ment defined in this manner, two criteria 
highly loaded on a given factor were de- 
rived from Carter’s description of each 
factor. Thus the criteria of “prominence in 
the group” and “leadership initiative” were 
selected to estimate the factor of Individ:al 
Prominence. Group Goal Facilitation was 
rated in terms of “aiding in the attainment 
of group goals” and “cooperativeness.” 
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Role Playing Experience and Interpersonal Adjustment 


Sociability was rated in terms of “friendli- 
ness to others” and “desirability as a friend.” 
The additional criterion of “general adjust- 
ment” was used to obtain a global estimate 
of adjustment. 


Subjects and Procedure 


The experimental sample consisted of 72 
subjects drawn at random from a graduate 
course in education titled “Education and 
Personality” which was concerned with the 
relation of education to personality growth 
of students and their teachers. Twenty-five 
of the subjects were male and 47 were 
female. The median age was 29; the age 
range extended from 20 to 53 years. Forty- 
one of the subjects were white and 31 were 
Negro. 

The 72 subjects were divided into an 
experimental group of 48 and a control 
group of 24 subjects. Assignment to either 
group was made by means of stratified 
random sampling which controlled for race 
and sex. The 48 members of the experimen- 
tal group were then randomly assigned to 
groups of eight with race and sex again 
controlled. The identical procedure was 
followed for the control group. Each eight- 
man group met four times a week over a 
three week period. Each meeting lasted 
about an hour. These groups were an in- 
tegral part of the graduate course which 
all subjects were attending. As such they 
were intended to provide the opportunity 
for student interaction and discussion to 
aid in the assimilation of the course ma- 
terial. Thus both kinds of groups were con- 
cerned with examining the same kinds of 
materials as they were presented in the 
course in which all subjects were enrolled. 
These materials included such topics as the 
philosophical and psychological concepts 
underlying differences in educational ob- 
jectives, the development of adolescents, 
methods of teaching, and group participa- 
tion as a resource for personal development. 
The difference between experimental and 
control groups was solely in the methods 
by which the examination of these materials 
took place. 

The experimental groups spent the small 
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group meeting in leaderless role playing 
activity. Their activity was so organized 
that the first half of the hour was devoted 
to a role playing presentation by four mem- 
bers of the eight-man group while the re- 
maining four formed the audience that 
watched the enactment. During the latter 
part of the hour this procedure was re- 
versed so that the former audience actively 
presented its role playing scene and was in 
turn observed by the four individuals who 
had presented their enactments earlier. The 
various role playing scenes were planned 
by the subjects themselves utilizing ma- 
terials presented in the graduate course. 
Assignment to be an active role player or a 
member of the audience was systematical- 
ly varied from day to day so that each 
group member spent the same amount of 
time with each other group member in role 
enactments. 

The control groups on the other hand, 
participated in leaderless group discussion. 
These groups were instructed to discuss the 
course material using any procedure which 
they deemed appropriate as long as they 
stayed within a discussion format. The dis- 
cussion groups were designed to control 
for three factors: first, for the passage of 
time; second, for the effect of group mem- 
ber interaction which occurred in the ex- 
perimental group simply because members 
were together in the same room for eleven 
sessions; third, for the graduate course 
which all group members attended. In ad- 
dition, it is to be noted that the group ex- 
periences were so designed as to avoid 
the complex problem of distinguishing be- 
tween the effects of the counselor’s per- 
sonality, competence, and the method which 
he uses. This problem was avoided by so 
defining the group experience that no as- 
signed leadership was necessary. 

Each of the group meetings was at- 
tended by an observer who kept a per- 
manent record of what occurred during the 
meeting and ensured that group members 
carried out their respective activities. Ob- 
servers were rotated every three sessions 
so as to randomize any possible effect of 
their personality on the group. 
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Table 1 


Pre-ratings Given by Group Members to Each Other on the Criteria 
Associated with Interpersonal Adjustment 











Role Playing Discussion Difference 
(N=48) (N=24) (R—D) 
Criterion Variable M s M s 
Friendliness to others. 3.21 .64 8.51 .78 —.30 
Desirability as a friend 8.27 43 8.27 ol .00 
Prominence in the group 8.21 45 8.28 49 —.07 
Leadership initiative 8.29 61 8.21 53 .08 
Aiding in the attainment of 
group goals 8.43 64 8.43 Al .00 
Cooperativeness 8.92 44 8.78 .62 19 
General adjustment 8.36 .70 8.50 ol —.14 








On the third and again on the tenth day 
of the group meetings the subjects rated 
each other on the seven criteria associated 
with interpersonal adjustment that were 
previously described. 


Results and Discussion 


The purpose of the study was to deter- 
mine whether role playing experience im- 
proves interpersonal adjustment. Table 1 
indicates that the control and experimental 
groups did not differ significantly on their 
pre-experimental scores, indicating that the 
groups were initially comparable on the 
criterion variables. In order to determine 
whether change had occurred in the course 
of the experiment a pre-post difference 
score was obtained for each subject on each 
variable by subtracting his prescore from 
his postscore. As indicated in Table 2, mem- 


bers of the role playing groups increased 
significantly more than the control group 
members in ratings on the criteria of 
“friendliness to others,” “desirability as a 
friend,” “aiding in the attainment of group 
goals,” “cooperativeness,” and “general ad- 
justment.” No significant difference in 
amount of change was found on the vari- 
ables associated with the factor of Individ- 
ual Prominence. 

In order to ensure that the findings given 
in Table 2 were not due to a regression 
effect, the differences between the post- 
experimental scores of role playing and dis- 
cussion groups were also tested for signifi- 
cance. An inspection of Table 3 indicates 
that role players and discussion group mem- 
bers differed significantly in their post- 
experimental scores on the criteria of “de- 
sirability as a friend,” “aiding in the attain- 


Table 2 


Pre-Post Differences of Ratings Given by Group Members to Each Other 
on the Criteria Associated with Interpersonal Adjustment 











Role Playing Discussion Difference 
(N=46) (N=22) (R—D) 
Criterion Variable M M s 
Friendliness to others 18 61 —.15 .67 .33* 
Desirability as a friend 16 50 —.27 .60 48* 
Prominence in the group 12 43 —.04 71 16 
Leadership initiative —.03 5 —.26 45 28 
Aiding in the Attainment of 
group goals 24 36 —.84 63 .58* 
Cooperativeness .06 .40 —.17 40 pS 
General adjustment 18 53 —.18 46 .36* 





*Significant at the .05 level. 
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Table 3 


Post-ratings Given by Group Members to Each Other on the Criteria 
Associated with Interpersonal Adjustment 











Role Playing Discussion Difference 
(N=46) (N=22) (R—D) 
Criterion Variable M s M s 
Friendliness to others 8.89 59 8.86 .76 .03 
Desirability as a friend 8.43 50 8.00 44 .43* 
Prominence in the group 8.33 .78 8.32 44 01 
Leadership initiative 8.26 .80 2.95 .79 31 
Aiding in the attainment 
of group goals 8.67 58 8.09 81 .58* 
Cooperativeness 8.98 49 8.55 46 .43* 
General adjustment 8.54 Roy | 3.82 42 22 





*Significant at the .05 level. 


ment of group goals,” and “cooperative- 
ness.” The groups were not found to differ 
significantly in their post-experimental 
scores on the criteria of “friendliness to 
others” or “general adjustment.” It was 
therefore concluded that three of the sig- 
nificant findings given in Table 2 could not 
have been due to a regression effect. 

An examination of Tables 2 and 3 further 
suggests that role players tended to change 
more than discussion group members when 
all seven criteria are considered simultan- 
eously. Pooling of the ratings received by 
the subjects on the seven criteria, and sta- 
tistical comparison of the amount of change 
in these pooled ratings of role players and 
discussion group members, as summarized 
in Table 4, indicates that role players 
changed significantly more than control 
subjects. 

In interpreting the findings of the present 
study it is important to consider the pos- 
sible influence of the “placebo effect” de- 
scribed by Rosenthal and Frank (1956), on 
the experimental results. These authors sug- 


gest that the effectiveness of a given coun- 
seling or psychotherapeutic method may 
simply be due to the belief of the client in 
the method, in a manner analogous to the 
effectiveness of the placebo in physical 
medicine. They point out that this “effect” 
has rarely, if ever, been controlled in re- 
search on psychotherapy, and suggest that 
in order to do so it is necessary to ensure 
that a particular method to be tested is not 
initially favored by the subjects over its 
control. 

On an Evaluation of Small Group Ex- 
perience Questionnaire administered at the 
end of the present experiment significantly 
more role players than discussion group 
members felt that they “didn’t like the 
kind of group I was assigned to at first.” 
This finding would seem to indicate that 
the group members did not want a role 
playing experience initially, and did not 
view such an experience as personally de- 
sirable or helpful. To the degree to which 
a “placebo effect” existed in the present 
experiment it would have worked against 


Table 4 


Pre-Post Difference of Scores Obtained by Summing Ratings Received by 
Each Group Member on the Criteria Associated with Interpersonal Adjustment 











Role Playing Discussion Difference 
(N=46) (N=22) (R—D) 
Criterion Variable M s s 
Interpersonal adjustment 91 2.63 —1.46 2.97 2st 





*Significant at the .05 level. 
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the effectiveness of the role playing ex- 
perience and for the discussion experience. 
These considerations, therefore, add to the 
confidence which may be placed in the 
findings. 

Summary 


The present study investigated the re- 
lationship between role playing experience 
and interpersonal adjustment. Seventy-two 
subjects were randomly selected from a 
graduate course in education. The subjects 
were stratified for race and sex and ran- 
domly assigned to groups of eight. Six ex- 
perimental groups engaged in leaderless 
role playing while three control groups en- 
gaged in leaderless group discussion. The 
groups met four times a week, for one hour, 
over a three week period. An analysis of 
group member ratings on seven criteria 
associated with interpersonal adjustment in- 
dicated that role playing produced sig- 
nificantly greater increases on the criteria 
of “desirability as a friend,” “aiding in the 
attainment of group goals,” and “coopera- 
tiveness” than were found among discus- 
sion group members. In addition a change 
score derived from pooled ratings of the 
seven criteria indicated that there was sig- 
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nificantly greater increase in interpersonal 
adjustment in the role playing group than 
in the discussion group. 4 


Received April 9, 1958. 
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Childhood Experience with Parental Attitudes: 
A Test of Roes Hypothesis 


Austin E. Grigg 


University of Texas 


The descriptive categorization of occupa- 
tions into those which reflect a major or- 
ientation towards persons and those which 
reflect a major orientation towards non- 
persons, and the hypothesis that these or- 
ientations are related to childhood exper- 
ience with parental attitudes, was reported 
by Roe (1957) in a recent issue of this jour- 
nal. Roe suggests that individuals in service, 
business, general cultural and entertain- 
ment occupational areas have a major or- 
ientation towards persons which may have 
originated as a response to parents who are 
emotionally warm and accepting. Individ- 
uals in technological, scientific or outdoor 
pursuits have a major orientation towards 
nonpersons which may have originated 
as a response to parents who tend to be 
emotionally cold, neglecting or rejecting. 

It appears to be useful description to 
characterize technological, scientific or out- 
door occupations as oriented towards non- 
persons while service, business and cultural 
pursuits are characterized as oriented to- 
wards persons. Roe’s conceptualization of 
the relationship between early treatment 
by parents and occupational roles assumed 
as adults is a logical and consistent exten- 
sion of the general thesis that early child- 
hood experiences are determinants of 
whether an individual exhibits orientation 
towards persons or nonpersons. It is an- 
other question, however, whether or not 
such early experiences and their resulting 
orientations are strong enough and persist- 
ent enough to prevent masking by other 
variables, especially insofar as occupational 
roles are concerned. 

The present study is an attempt to sub- 
ject Roe’s hypothesis to an empirical test. 


The author obtained two groups of women: 
one identified with science and mathe- 
matics, the other with nursing. Roe’s hy- 
pothesis would predict that those identified 
with science and mathematics would re- 
port colder, less attentive treatment by their 
parents, whereas those identified with nurs- 
ing would report warmer, more child-cen- 
tered treatment by their parents. 


Procedure 


A 15-item questionnaire was devised to 
reflect the kinds of parental reactions pos- 
tulated by Roe as determining whether a 
child would grow to orientations towards 
persons or nonpersons. All subjects in the 
present study are women: 24 graduate 
nurses who had been employed as nurses 
but who had returned to graduate school 
in order to qualify for supervisory or teach- 
ing assignments, and 20 graduate students 
from the departments of chemistry, physics 
and mathematics who indicated that they 
do not plan to teach but aspire for research 
positions. The nurses completed the ques- 
tionnaire anonymously during a group test- 
ing session. The science and mathematics 
subjects returned the questionnaire anony- 
mously through campus mail after having 
been contacted individually. (The depart- 
ment of biology was not included in the 
study because the chairman stated that 
women graduate students in his department 
typically enter service functions such as 
teaching or some medical specialty.) 

The questionnaire asked the respondent 
to check the reactions of her parents to 
her, of her feelings about acceptance during 
childhood, about her mother’s reactions to 
responsibilities of parenthood and about 
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her father’s reactions to parenthood. The 
following are examples of the kinds of 
questions asked: 
When I was a child, I feel my parents: 
—a. Babied me and encouraged dependence. 
—b. Were somewhat exacting and perfection- 
istic with me. 
Seemed not to feel close identification or 
sympathy for me. 
Seemed to take me as a part of life 
and never got very upset about things 
that I did. 
As a child, I saw my father: 
—a. Frequently for play and companionship. 
—b. Occasionally for play and companionship. 
—c. Rarely for play and companionship. 
I always felt as a child that I was: 
—a. Very much loved and wanted by others. 
—b. Pretty much on my own. 
—c. Not well understood. 


The questionnaire was scored by a key 
designed to reflect the kinds of responses 
predicted by Roe for persons in occupations 
with major orientation towards persons. 
Also, an item analysis was made to ascer- 
tain if any empirical differences could be 
demonstrated between the two groups of 
subjects. 


—£. 


—d. 


Results and Discussion 


No significant differences occurred in 
the answers of the two occupational groups 
when scored against responses predicted by 
Roe’s hypothesis as characteristic of early 
childhood experiences of those in occupa- 
tions oriented towards persons. This result, 
shown in Table 1, suggests either that Roe’s 
concept is incorrect when tested against 
women, or that the questionnaire technique 
utilized in this study is not a sensitive and 
sufficient test of her hypothesis. 


Table 1 


Scores of Science and of Nursing Groups 
by Key to Reflect Warm Parental Attitudes 








N Mean Variance 
Nurses 24 11.54 8.91 
Scientists 20 11.10 2.41 
t 0.791 





With a questionnaire, there is the pos- 
sibility that social desirability may influ- 
ence the responses to some of the foils. In 
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the present study, the foils consistent with 
cold parental attitudes may be judged to 
be socially less desirable than other foils, 
A study of the item analysis, however, re- 
veals that the socially less desirable foils 
were frequently selected by both groups. 
In view of the data seen in Table 2 it does 
not seem tenable to argue that one occupa- 
tional group may actually have experienced 
cold parental treatment but avoided social- 
ly less desirable foils and thus scored similar 
to the other group. 


Table 2 


Selection of Socially Less Desirable Foils 
by the Two Occupational Groups 








Item Nurses Scientists Total 

(N=44) (N=20) (N=44) 
1 9 5 14 
2 5 4 9 
8 8 8 16 
4 5 8 13 
5 ff 8 15 
6 8 7 10 
7 8 7 15 
8 0 0 0 
9 1 0 1 
10 2 0 2 
na 1 1 2 
12 6 5 1l 
18 0 1 1 





*Foils for items 14 and 15 do not involve social 
desirability. 


An item analysis failed to yield signifi- 
cant phi coefficients except for Item 14 
which questioned whether during child- 
hood the respondent was mostly interested 
in gadgets and things, or in friends and 
companionship. Table 3 shows that those 
women in this study who are associated 
with science and mathematics reported that 
they were more interested in gadgets and 
things as children whereas women in nurs- 
ing reported greater childhood interest in 
friends and companionship. The phi coeffi- 
cient for Table 3 is .527 and the chi square 
for these data (with Yates’ correction) is 
9.90, which is significant at .01 level. Ap- 
parently, orientation to nonpersons does 
occur during childhood more often among 
those who later enter scientific and techni- 
cal fields than among those who enter a 
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service function. This is consistent with 
Roe’s description, and yet it does occur 
with a sample that fails to report the kinds 
of experience with parents that Roe’s hy- 
pothesis would predict. 

Table 3 


Relationship Between Childhood Interest 
in Things vs People and Adult Occupation 





Adult Occupation 








Early Interest Nurses Scientists 
Things, gadgets ] 10 
Companionship 23 10 

Total 24 20 44 





According to the analysis of all other 
items of the questionnaire, the two occupa- 
tional groups do not differ significantly 
in their report as to whether or not they feel 
their parents loved them as children, were 
attentive to them, enjoyed their parental 
roles, or whether or not the relationship 
to the father or mother was warm. 

It may be that a more sensitive test of 
Roe’s hypothesis would be to obtain the 
responses from the parents rather than from 
individuals who are associated with various 
occupational groups. And yet it seems 
plausible that if the attitudes of the parents 
play a determining role in the major orien- 
tation of the individual towards persons or 
nonpersons, then the individual must in 
some manner have detected and responded 
to her parents’ reactions and thus should 
be able to report what she perceived those 
reactions and attitudes to have been. Since 
the item analysis fails to reveal significant 
differences between the reports of the two 
groups, it appears that factors other than 


early experience of parental attitudes are 
the important variables in determining the 
selection of occupational areas. 


Summary 


Two groups of women, those whom Roe 
describes as oriented chiefly towards per- 
sons and those described as oriented chief- 
ly towards non-persons, were given a ques- 
tionnaire about their early childhood ex- 
periences of parental treatment. The results 
indicate that: 

1. Contrary to Roe’s hypothesis, women 
who are in nursing do not report significant 
and characteristic differences in their early 
experience with parents from women who 
are associated with science and mathe- 
matics. 

2. Women in science and mathematics 
report significantly greater interest as chil- 
dren in gadgets and things than in com- 
panionship. This finding is consistent with 
Roe’s categorization of science and tech- 
nology as occupational areas selected by 
those whose major orientation since child- 
hood has been towards nonpersons. 

3. Since empirical discrimination be- 
tween nurses and women associated with 
science and technology does not occur on 
the basis of reported early experience with 
parents, it appears that some variables. 
other than experience of parental reactions 
during childhood are more pertinent to: 
adult occupational choice. 


Received January 6, 1958. 
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Comment 


It is exciting to find someone so inter- 
ested in a hypothesis of one’s own that 
he is willing to go to considerable effort to 
find out if there is anything in it. It is still 
exciting, even when the results are stated 
not to support the hypothesis. But then the 
question arises as to whether or not the 
hypothesis was really tested. The brief 
statement of the hypothesis which appeared 


in this journal can be considered to have- 
been somewhat inadequate as background 
for setting up such a study. It could not 
cover all possible complicating factors in 
detail, or indicate special pitfalls. 

The hypothesis, as stated, was a very 
broad one, covering the whole occupational 
field. When specific and very limited de- 
ductions are made from such a hypothesis. 
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in this way, particular care must be ex- 
ercised that the groups chosen for compari- 
son are sharply discrete. It seems to me that 
Grigg’s selection of his two groups is open 
to criticism on this point. In my Psychology 
of Occupations (p. 221) I pointed out that 
there was some difficulty in classifying 
nurses by interest groups. Trigg’s studies 
(J. educ. Res., 1947, 41, 25-34, and 1948, 42, 
113-121) showed that nurses differ from 
women-in-general on most of the Kuder 
scales and that they are significantly higher 
(at 1 per cent) on several, the greatest 
elevations being on Social Service and 
Scientific. Those who return to graduate 
school are very likely to be even higher on 
scientific. (In my occupational classifica- 
tion, in fact, I finally put them in the group 
of scientific occupations rather than in the 
service ones.) In view of this, one would 
not expect a sharp enough contrast between 
graduate students in nursing and in science 
to test the hypothesis. 

It is not possible, from Grigg’s report, to 
comment at any length about the items in 
the questionnaire, but I would think that 
perhaps they also do not do full justice to 
the hypothesis. The important thing is the 
interaction of child and parents and it 
would have been better to give a greater 
range of possible answers. 

I should, in all candor, report that a 
study by Utton of occupational therapists 
and dietitians which was also intended to 
test my hypothesis did not give clear-cut 
results, although they were more unfavor- 
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able than not. I would, however, raise some 
of the same objections to that study. 

It rather intrigues me that both of these 
studies were done with women as subjects. 
Occupationally, the whole situation is very 
much more complex with women than with 
men, and my own preference for a check 
of the hypothesis is to use men as subjects, 
or groups of men and women in extremely 
sex-typed occupations (as, in fact, I am now 
doing). As a clinician, however, I must 
wonder whether the sex of the research 
worker is an element in the choice of sub- 
ject! 

The fact that Grigg’s two groups did 
differ in early childhood in the amount 
of their interest in gadgets and things is, 
however, encouraging. It is in line with 
other studies, which show very early dif- 
ferentiation of interests (though more 
sharply among boys!) It is becoming in- 
creasingly clear, then, that the causal or 
concomitant variables must lie either in 
hereditary differences or in differences in 
very early experiences, or, more likely in 
both. We can only find out the limits to 
the effects of each by setting up hypotheses, 
testing them as rigorously as possible, and 
modifying or discarding them as seems in- 
dicated. I hope there will be many studies 
of my hypothesis, in addition to my own, 
so that we can modify it to an acceptable 
point, or discard it with certainty. 


Anne Roe 
New York University 
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Research Notes from Here and There 
Harold B. Pepinsky 


The Ohio State University 


Over the past five and a half years, this 
department of the Journal has presented 
reviews and notes on a variety of topics. 
One year ago, for example, I presented a 
summary of a symposium on “objective 
approaches to personality assessment,” held 
at the Louisiana State University in Febru- 
ary, 1958. The papers presented at this 


symposium are now available in book form 
(B. M. Bass and I. A. Berg, Eds., Objective 
approaches to personality assessment. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand, 1959). In 1959, the 
indefatigable Dr. Bass was co-sponsor of 
another symposium which I have prevailed 
upon him to summarize for us. This he has 
done below. 


The 1959 LSU Symposium on Leadership 
and Interpersonal Behavior 


With the sponsorship of the Office of 
Naval Research, the Department of Psy- 
chology at Louisiana State University was 
host March 3, 4, and 5, 1959, to a meeting 
on research in leadership and interpersonal 
behavior. Included among participants were 
representatives of various institutes and 
universities conducting research on organ- 
izational behavior, management, and leader- 
ship identification. Participants, local dis- 
cussants, and visitors had an opportunity 
to air their views in small group discussions, 
which followed the presentations of the 21 
major contributors. 

In 1950 a similar symposium was held at 
the University of Michigan to summarize 
research progress on projects on leadership 
and group behavior sponsored by the Of- 
fice of Naval Research. John G. Darley, 
Associate Dean of the University of Min- 
nesota Graduate School, who summarized 
the results of that conference, again was 
on hand to review the 1959 collection of 
papers. 

LSU President, Troy H. Middleton, Lt. 
Gen. USA (Ret.), opened the three-day 
session with personal but cogent observa- 
tions on leadership in military and educa- 
tional organizations. Luigi Petrullo, Head of 
the ONR Group Psychology Branch, re- 


viewed leadership research, beginning with 
Binet’s work in 1900, and traced the de- 
velopment of the Office of Naval Research’s 
interest in the area since 1946. Then, Ken- 
neth Berrien of Rutgers and Bernard M. 
Bass of LSU presented their theories of 
leadership and group behavior. Berrien’s 
theoretical position is based on a central 
concept of homeostasis in groups, similar 
to homeostasis in biological organisms. Bass 
described an interpersonal behavior model 
derived from principles of reinforcement. 

Using the concept of a joint-distribution 
grid or matrix, Thornton Roby of Tufts 
University analyzed the executive function 
of decision-making in small groups. Power, 
influence, and the pattern of communica- 
tion were examined by Kurt Back of the 
University of North Carolina, starting with 
principles derived from information theory. 
John K. Hemphill of the Educational Test- 
ing Service reported four experiments test- 
ing propositions from his theory of leader- 
ship, on why people attempt to lead. 

Joan Criswell of the Office of Naval 
Research, Edwin Hollander of Washington 
University, William Schutz of the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, and Urie Bron- 
fenbrenner of Cornell University discussed 
research on leadership as reiated to sociom- 
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etry, followership, personality function- 
ing, and family structure. 

Dean Havron of the Human Relations 
Research Organization reviewed his studies 
of the contribution of the leader to the 
effectiveness of small military groups. Then 
John Flanagan of the American Institute for 
Research told of the work of his organiza- 
tion on the identification, development, and 
evaluation of leadership skills. This was 
followed by Harold and Pauline Pepinsky 
of the Ohio State University, who pre- 
sented an integrated description of their 
series of research studies on effective lead- 
ership and group productivity. 

Harold Guetzkow of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Carroll Shartle of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and Rensis Likert of the University 
of Michigan discussed various aspects of 
leadership within organizations. Guetzkow 
reported experimental differences between 
groups that organized themselves and those 
that did not; Shartle centered attention on 
the importance of what is valued by man- 
agement, while Likert summarized his So- 
cial Research Institute’s work on production 
vs employee-centered supervision. The 
meetings continued with an examination 
of leadership, stress, and defensive be- 
havior by E. Paul Torrance, University of 
Minnesota, and J. R. Gibb, Fels Group 
Dynamics Center, and ended with Darley’s 
summary review of the conference. Fill- 
more Sanford, Chairman of the Department 
of Psychology at the University of Texas, 
devoted an after-dinner talk to the role 
of the psychologist in our society. 


Theory Model 


A number of unifying themes permeated 
the conference. First, almost every paper 
was related to some particular theoretical 
model. It was noted by Pauline Pepinsky 
that this enabled the reviewer to examine 
the process of theory development in almost 
all its phases. This is an experience that 
cannot be shared by the reader of a series 
of journal articles, for each of these papers 
was in itself in a different stage of develop- 
ment, in contrast to journal articles which 
are seldom published these days without 
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being in a very final form of experimental 
verification. Rensis Likert and a number of 
other discussants also commented on the 
inadequacies of present methods of scien- 
tific psychological communication, e.g., the 
failure to publish negative results, the dif- 
ficulty in keeping up with everything being 
published, the pressures for journal space, 
the lack of subsidization of publication, ete. 

Probably the earliest, yet significant, 
stage of theory development was repre- 
sented by Bronfenbrenner’s paper which 
courageously emphasized the need for pre- 
experimental exploration. He deliberately 
set out with a minimum of preconceptions 
in order to explore the world of chaos prior 
to organizing a set of facts about it. Shartle 
did not present the preceding 10 years of 
experimental research at Ohio State, done 
with his co-workers, but limited himself 
rather to describing his plans for the fu- 
ture based on this earlier research. He 
sketched out important elements in the 
organizational environment that he in- 
tended to study empirically, to further the 
development of more precise generaliza- 
tions. Another type of preliminary theory 
was represented by Roby’s concepts utiliz- 
ing matrix notation; these concepts he saw 
as providing a variety of opportunities for 
theoretical research and ultimate experi- 
mental verification. His notion of the juris- 
dictional grid seems likely to generate much 
fruitful research. At a somewhat more ad- 
vanced stage of development, Kurt Back’s 
use of information theory to provide as- 
sumptions and deductions led him to gen- 
erate and empirically support several novel 
hypotheses. 

Likert’s paper represented the develop- 
ment of a series of generalizations based 
on a most impressive array of evidence. 
As he pointed out, it is often only program 
research that can lead to the cross-testing 
of generalizations across cultures, organiza- 
tions, and other boundaries. 

Although at first glance Hemphill’s con- 
tribution did not seem addressed to theory, 
it was actually at an even further advanced 
stage, for the four experiments he reported 
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on were generated by earlier theory. Hemp- 
hill’s theory is a mature one, based on 
operationally defined observables linked 
with a parsimonious number of constructs, 
from which he has been able to deduce a 
number of theorems. 


Reinforcement Theory 


A second common element in this col- 
lection of papers was the focus on rein- 
forcement as a basis both for theory con- 
struction and for the practical training of 
leaders. Starting with a reinforcement 
theory, Bass attempted to organize many of 
the facts about leadership and organiza- 
tional behavior into a meaningful whole. 
Hemphill illustrated the dramatic impact 
of simple reinforcement by reference to 
experiments with contrived approving or 
rejecting co-workers. Flanagan reported the 
hitherto unpublished Spector-Suttell experi- 
ment on the use of reinforcement leader- 
ship and its efficacy in contrast to other 
styles. Berrien’s homeostatic theory implied 
the notion of feedback of effects to alter 
imbalance within groups. Hollander’s con- 
cept of a leader as possessing idiosyncrasy 
credits might more awkwardly have been 
rephrased in terms of. Hull's > Hp if one 
had wished to do so. 


Individual to Group Behavior 


A third common trend was the effort to 
proceed by analogy from models about 
individual behavior to group behavior and 
the most intriguing effort by Schutz to do 
the reverse. There was Berrien’s attempt to 
portray the similarities between biological 
homeostasis and the steady state to be 
found in groups. There was also E. P. Tor- 
rance’s attempt to show how research on 
survival groups can be understood in terms 
of Selye’s principles of stress. 

Several other papers stand out in certain 
unique ways. For example, the Pepinskys 
showed that a continued and sustained 
attack on a series of problems over a con- 
siderable period of time, profiting from 
mistakes and building upon successes of 
others like Hemphill result in a tightening 
of retained ideas and the experimental re- 
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futation of others which are unsatisfactory. 
In the development of a science, negative 
results are often as important, if not more 
important, than positive results. So often 
theories linger on many long years simply 
because negative findings concerning them 
are never published. 


In looking back to the previous publica- 
tion by Guetzkow, Groups, Leadership and 
Men, back in 1951, one cannot help but be 
impressed by the growth that has taken 
place and the changes that have occurred 
in the field of leadership since 1950. Most of 
these changes, of course, were forecast at 
that time and indeed led to what actually 
occurred. For example, power is now a com- 
mon subject for discussion; it was not in 
1950. Bass summarized briefly the effects 
of power in his paper; Back was also con- 
cerned with this problem. Also, a relatively 
large proportion of papers such as those by 
Likert, Shartle, Flanagan, Hollander, Ber- 
rien and Havron were devoted to problems 
of large organizations or units within large 
organizations; again a trend is discernible 
from 1946 or 1950 to 1959. Looking back 
on the landmarks in this area during the 
past 59 years as Luigi Petrullo did in his 
introductory paper, one has a sense of 
acceleration taking place in our under- 
standing of the leadership processes and 
of interpersonal behavior in both small 
groups and large organizations. 


Bernard M. Bass 
Louisiana State University 


In the next paper, by Dr. Rosalind Cart- 
wright, we turn from the general to the 
particular. A year ago in this Journal, Dr. 
Cartwright presented a report on two psy- 
chometric methods of predicting success 
in client-centered therapy from analysis of 
Rorschach test scores. The following note 
tells us what happened when the two 
methods were used to predict therapeutic 
success for a sample of patients in another 
kind of therapeutic agency. Analysis of data 
from the two agencies has also permitted a 
comparison of the patients studied in each. 
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A Note on the Rorschach Prognostic Rating Scale’ 


In a previous paper in this journal 
(Cartwright, 1958), the author reported 
a study using the Rorschach Prognostic 
Rating Scale (Klopper, et al. 1954) to 
predict the response to client-centered 
therapy. This score was found to corre- 
late with a dichotomous success rating 
+.52 (tau) for an N of 18. A new shorter 
scoring called the Strength Score was then 
suggested. This new score raised the cor- 
relation with the outcome criterion to 
+.78. Both the author and Snyder, who 
wrote the commentary on the paper, point- 
ed out the need for replication of the 
study to validate the new scoring. This 
has now been done. Luckily, it was not 
necessary to wait for a new group of pa- 
tients to complete therapy to report these 
findings as an already published study by 
Kirkner, Wisham, and Giedt (1953) con- 
tained all the raw data necessary to make 
the computations.” 

In their study the subjects are 40 patients 
taken chronologically from a V. A. hos- 
pital. Correlating the total weighted score 
made up of the six Rorschach variables 
with the suggested new Strength Score 
made up of the two highest of only three 
of these variables (M, C, and Form 
Level), gave an r of +.85. Table 1 com- 
pares the prediction of improvement by 

1This paper was done in part by means of a 
grant from the Ford Foundation for research 
in psychotherapy at the University of Chicago 
Counseling Center. 

2All the basic data for both studies are found 


in the respective papers and so are not reprinted 
here. 


the total weighted score and by the 
Strength Score. 

In this case the total weighted score 
would be a slightly better predictor, but 
the Strength Score is significant at the .02 
level. This finding plus the high corre- 
lation of the two scores makes it seem 
likely that the Strength Score could be 
safely substituted for the more compli- 
cated full score without essential loss. 

It is interesting to note that the sample 
reported by the author in the previous 
study and the Kirkner, Wisham, and Giedt 
sample are similar in a number of ways: 
(a) The range and means for the total 
weighted score; the client-centered group 
ranged from 11.4 to 1.7 with a mean of 
6.20, and the V. A. group ranged from 
10.53 to —.06 with a mean of 5.77. Simi- 
larly, the Strength Score range and means 
are very close: 5.2 to .09, mean = 3.28 
for the client-centered group; and 6.0 to 
—.06, mean = 3.11 for the V. A. group. 
(b) The proportion of rated success; for 
the client-centered group it was 61 per 
cent, and for the V. A. group 65 per cent, 
Although admittedly on different criteria, 
still each group saw about the same pro- 
portion of their group as improved. (c) 
The same “strengths” seem to be essential 
to success in the therapy conducted at 
the V. A. hospital as those needed to 
profit from client-centered therapy as 
practiced at the University of Chicago 
Counseling Center. These were designated 
in the previous paper as any combination 
of two of the following: the ability to 


Table 1 


Comparison of Prediction of Outcome 
with Total Score and Strength Score 





Total Weighted Score 


Strength Score 








6.0 5.99 3.0 2.9 
and Above and Less _ Total and Above and Less Total 
Improved 17 9 26 16 10 26 
Unimproved 2 12 14 8 11 14 
Total 19 21 40 19 21 40 
x2=9.5251** x2=5.8707* 





*Significant at .02 level. 
**Significant at .01 level, 
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Research Notes from Here and There 


deal with real human relations in an em- 
pathic way (M), the ability to respond 
emotionally to the outer world with ade- 
quate control (C), and the ability to have 
good reality contact (Form Level). 

One interesting difference was noted. 
Since the Strength Score for any subject 
is made up of whatever two scores are 
the highest of the three considered (M, C, 
and Form Level), there are three possible 
patterns of scores: M plus C, M plus Form 
Level, or C plus Form Level. The distri- 
bution of these patterns in the client- 
centered population seemed to differ from 
that of the V. A. population. 


Table 2 


Distribution of Strength Score Patterns 
for the Two Groups 








M M plus C plus 
plusC Form Level Form Level 
Client-centered 8 8 2 
V. A. 9 8 23 
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and C strengths and Form Level weak- 
ness, and the difference between success 
and failure is one of degree of strength 
rather than kind of pattern. The V. A., 
on the other hand, has a clientele that 
seem to lack M and have a preponderance 
of their strength in C and Form Level. 
They, too, have an almost equal split of 
successes and failures with patients of 
their preponderant pattern depending up- 
on the amount of strength they have as 
reflected in their score. There is one pos- 
sible interesting sidelight to this: the high 
proportion of success to failure in the V. A. 
group of those who are in the M plus C 
pattern, regardless of score, as shown in 
Table 4. It looks as if the Counseling 
Center might have something to learn from 
the V. A. about handling these cases. 


Table 4 


Comparison of Improvement 
of M plus C Pattern Scores in Both Groups 





The fact that roughly twice the num- 
ber expected (Table 2) fall into the M 
plus C class in the client-centered group 
whereas roughly twice the number ex- 
pected fall into the C plus Form Level 
pattern for the V. A. group makes it look 
as if there is a real difference in person- 
ality patterns of strengths in the two 
samples, although not in range of scores 
or mean. Perhaps this finding only re- 
flects the expected intelligence difference 
between the intake group of a univer- 
sity clinic and that of a V. A. hospital, as 
the amount of M is thought to relate to 
intelligence. 


Table 3 

Comparison of Patterns of Strength 

in Improved and Unimproved Cases 
Improved Unimproved 
M M Cc M M Cc 
plus plus plus plus plus plus 
C. FE. BFL CG. Bin Pin 
Client-centered 4 2 2 4 1 0 
V. A. 8 5 38 1 8 10 














In Table 3 it seems that the Counsel- 
ing Center attracts people who have M 








Success Failure 

V.A. C.C. V.A. C.C. 
4.2 5.2 0.0 2.9 
4.0 4.7 2.7 
4.0 8.3 25 
8.9 8.0 25 
8.7 

2.75 

g.1 

2.0 





Summary 


This has been a brief note to report 
on the re-analysis of data reported by 
Kirkner, Wisham, and Giedt, which serves 
to validate the Strength Score proposed 
in a previous paper by the present author 
in this journal. The Strength Score turns 
out in this analysis to be as good a pre- 
dictor as the total weighted Rorschach 
Prognostic Rating Score. Since it saves 
much scoring time, the Strength Score is 
proposed as a substitute for the total score 
in future research. 

A comparison of the two studies showed 
an interesting difference in preponderant 
strength patterns: the Counseling Center 
sample had more strength in relationship 
concern and emotional responsiveness and 
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less in reality contact; the V. A. sample 
had more strength in reality contact and 
emotional responsiveness and less in re- 
lationship concern. 
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Comments and Letters 


A Critique of Walters’ Position 


The recent article by Walters (this Journal, 1958, 
5, 243-252) is of particular interest because it 
exemplifies the recrudescent retreat from empiri- 
cism increasingly characteristic of our age. In so 
doing this statement appears to me to betray a 
fundamental misunderstanding of the nature of 
science and scientific method, and of the relation 
between science and psychotherapy. In an effort 
to explicate and subject to critical scrutiny some 
of the fallacies inherent in Walters’ position, I 
propose to undertake a close textual analysis of 
selected portions of his paper. In general, the 
procedure I shall adopt will be to quote directly 
from Walters those statements I wish to examine, 
and to follow with the pertinent critical com- 
mentary. 

After tracing the progress of the physical sci- 
ences from “prescientific speculation” through 
“cocksure empiricism” to a “wholesome heuristic 
humility in search of a synthesis,” Walters states: 

1. “The resurgence of an attitude that is willing 
to acknowledge aspects of reality beyond the 
reach of science has been recognized both by its 
opponents and its advocates.” 

Apart from the apparent implication that the 
attitude that rejects a “reality beyond the reach 
of science” is a perversely capricious decision 
rather than an eminently defensible philosophic 
position based on cogent rational and empirical 
grounds—an implication which is, to say the least, 
debatable—the phrase “aspects of reality beyond 
the reach of science” merits further examination. 
What, for instance, might be the objective refer- 
ent for the concept of “a reality beyond the reach 
of science?” Since a minimal definition of reality 
might be all that which manifests in some aspect 
the property of extension in space and time, it 
would seem to follow that all that can be subsumed 
justifiably under the concept of reality is in prin- 
ciple amenable to sensation and perception. If 
an event is sensible and perceptible, then, in 
principle, it can in some fashion be measured 
or quantified. But, if it meets the conditions of 
sensibility and mensurability, then it would seem 
to fall within the purview of science, since it is 
commonly accepted that science properly claims 
as its domain that which can be sensed and 
quantified. It would seem, therefore, that “a reality 
beyond the reach of science” is a conception that 
is intrinsically self-contradictory and, consequent- 
ly, essentially meaningless. Moreover, it is cus- 
tomary to describe events which cannot be sensed 
and/or measured (if such there are) as phenomena 


that transcend reality. A reality that transcends. 
reality is certainly a cumbersome, not so say an 
anomalous, concept. 

While it is possible, of course, to hold a radically 
different view of the nature of reality, to do so 
would necessitate a substantial redefinition of the 
concept of reality. If Walters is prepared to for- 
mulate a tenable redefinition of reality that does 
not involve him in an inextricable self-contradic- 
tion, he is in the fortunate position of being able 
to make a significant contribution to philosophy. 

2. The assertion that: “The practice of psycho- 
therapy plunges psychology into metaphysical is- 
sues .... It is when turning to treat the mal- 
adjustment of human personality that psychology 
moves from the canons of scientific precision and 
ventures into the realm of values” also is debat- 
able. One can, of course, adopt this point of view 
and implement it in practice if one chooses to 
do so. However, alternative possibilities exist. 

If one sees as the concern of the science of 
psychology—and by extension the concern of 
psychotherapy—the explication of the causes and 
the consequences of human behavior, one can see 
the role of the psychotherapist as one in which 
the therapist’s primary function is to make clear 
to the patient the personal determinants of his 
current predicament and the probable consequences: 
if he persists in following the course he is present- 
ly pursuing. Admittedly at this stage in the de- 
velopment of the science of psychology too little 
is as yet known of the significant causal sequences 
that operate to shape human behavior; neverthe- 
less, there is nothing in this view that is inimical, 
in principle, to a rigorous scientific approach to 
the treatment of personality disorders. Certainly 
with this orientation toward psychotherapy one 
can, if one chooses, eliminate all value judgment 
intrusions. For, if one’s function is to elucidate 
causes and effects and nothing more, then it be- 
comes the responsibility of the patient exclusively 
to make the decision as to which course to follow 
in order to arrive at which effect. He can choose 
to persist in his present state or, knowing what 
leads to what, he can choose to alter his behavior 
to achieve a different, and presumably more satis- 
factory, way of life. But the choice is his, his alone, 
his exclusively. And his is the value judgment, 
not the therapist’s. 

8. “The transition from a pure to an applied 
science involves a value judgment of major con- 
sequence. Such a judgment presumes to differ- 
entiate between illness and health, and proposes 
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to use scientific knowledge to displace the one 
in favor of the other .... As a healer, he [the 
therapist] seeks the recovery of his patient, sacri- 
ficing the neutrality and objectivity of the scientist 
for a stake in the outcome.” 

The differentiation between illness and health 
is not a matter of value judgment but one of 
definition based, hopefully, on precise, accurate, 
valid knowledge stemming from the rigorous appli- 
cation of the principles of scientific method. If 
this in fact is not the case, then the deficiency 
is a function of the present state of psychological 
knowledge, certainly not an intrinsic limitation 
in the method of science. The use of scientific 
knowledge “to displace the one in favor of the 
other” is a choice made by the patient, not the 
therapist, else we would not have a motivated 
patient in therapy. The therapist may wish for the 
recovery of the patient in his role as a sympathetic, 
altruistic human being, but insofar as he functions 
as a therapist he is merely applying his skill and 
knowledge to a problem in order to achieve a de- 
sired result. The result desired is one desired by 
the patient, not necessarily by the therapist. Again, 
it is the patient’s value judgment that is the rele- 
vant factor here just as it is his value judgment 
that prompts him to bring his faulty automobile to 
the mechanic who is expected simply to apply his 
technical skill to affect the repair. In the process 
of affecting a psychological repair, the therapist 
need—perhaps should—not sacrifice “the objec- 
tivity and neutrality of the scientist for a stake in 
the outcome.” 

4, “The application of psychological knowledge 
by one person to modify the attitudes and ideas 
of another involves the formation of further value 
judgments as to the need, the goal and the 
method of therapy.” - 

The application of psychological knowledge to 
accomplish what one has been asked to accom- 
plish involves, in principle, as much of a value 
judgment as the application of the head of a 
hammer to the head of a nail for the purpose of 
driving the nail into a wooden plank. This crude 
analogy is intended to illustrate the point that 
psychotherapy can be viewed as the rigorous ap- 
plication of objectively verified techniques to a 
problem for the purpose of attaining an anticipated 
solution. It is simply a matter of knowing what 
leads to what and using this knowledge to gain 
an objective. This involves no value judgment on 
the part of the therapist and is certainly not in- 
compatible with his role as a scientist—perhaps 
more accurately, a technician. The need for therapy 
is the value decision of the patient based possibly 
on the therapist’s objective definition of health 
and illness or based on the patient’s own state of 
discomfort and his own choice to seek alleviation 
of this discomfort. The goal of therapy, similarly, 
is one selected by the patient. The method of 
therapy is the decision of the therapist stemming, 
in principle, from his expert knowledge of what 
leads to what. No necessary value judgment here. 
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5. “To proclaim ... an affirmation of faith 
in the ultimate adequacy of science” is not neces- 
sarily to close the gaps in a science-centered 
Welt-anschauung by philosophical scaffolding . . .” 
but rather to acknowledge that in the light of 
history no other method has shown itself to be of 
comparable adequacy in helping man to compre- 
hend and to master his environment. Consequent- 
ly, there seems to be no impelling reason to con- 
clude at this early stage in the development of the 
application of the principles of science to prob- 
lems of man that science cannot be equally effec- 
tive in this area. Conversely, in the light of history, 
theology and metaphysics have failed to demon- 
strate equivalent adequacy as tools for the use of 
man in the understanding and control of the uni- 
verse. Why then should man, presumably at least 
in part a rational animal, continue to cling in- 
flexibly to an irrational belief in their eventual 
ability to provide him with a better comprehension 
and control of himself? 

6. “Freud declared that since psychoanalysis 
is a part of science, it has no concern with judg- 
ments of value. It is no less valid to say that 
psychoanalysis, psychotherapy and counseling can- 
not be purely scientific, even though they are 
grounded in an empirical psychology, since they 
inescapably involve human value.” 

This is but another instance of the fallacious 
assumption that psychotherapy must necessarily 
involve value judgments on the part of the thera- 
pist. For a rebuttal see the arguments under 2 
and 8. 

7. “Poverty in representing the future, in All- 
port’s opinion, is the chief shortcoming of Ameri- 
can psychology .... Limitations set by the canons 
of scientific method and by the philosophies de- 
rivative from science have prevented psychology 
from recognizing or adequately studying these 
facets of personality [i.e., purpose and will].” 

Allport may be correct in pointing to a neglected 
area in psychology but this hardly constitutes evi- 
dence of the intrinsic inability of scientific psy- 
chology to take into account the anticipation of the 
future and the orientation toward the future 
characteristic of human behavior. Science correct- 
ly proscribes the gratuitous ascription of purpose 
and will (whatever this term may mean) to sub- 
human organisms. As a factor operative in human 
psychology there is nothing inimical to the 
method of science in the concept of purpose and 
will, provided these are defined in a precise and 
meaningful (operational) fashion. 

8. “Every psychotherapist is a philosopher of 
sorts.” 

Every human being is a philosopher of sorts 
when he chooses or needs to be. But the role of 
psychotherapist, as I have tried to make clear in 
my comments under 2, 3, and 4, requires no neces- 
sary philosophic or value commitment on the part 
of the psychotherapist qua psychotherapist, 
though he may, and inevitably does, display many 
such commitments in his other social roles. The 
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Comments and Letters 


argument can be raised, of course, that the human 
being is a total organism not a summation of dis- 
crete social roles, and as a totality the individual 
cannot dissociate his behavior in one role from 
his behavior in another. Accepting the validity of 
this contention—and one need not necessarily 
do so—it is still possible to maintain validly that 
this is a flaw, if you will, in the human organism 
and not a defect in the method of science. More- 
over, the problem confronting the psychotherapist 
is no more than the dilemma that faces the jurist 
in his conflicting roles of impartial, dispassionate 
arbiter and dispenser of justice, and righteously 
indignant private citizen deeply incensed at the 
alleged perpetrator of a crime. To preserve ob- 
jectivity in the face of personal bias is not easy, 
but this is not a deficiency in the method of 
science. 

9. “When the psychologist turns away from his 
measurements and statistics to deal with troubled 
individuals on a one-to-one basis, he leaves pure 
science behind. Becoming a participant in the 
healing process draws him inescapably into the 
realm of values.” 

This statement suggests that the psychologist 
must necessarily abandon his attitude of scientific 
objectivity in dealing with people therapeutically. 
If it is indeed necessary that he do so, then the 
necessity must be one of two possible kinds. 
Either it is logically necessary that he abandon 
scientific rigor in his therapeutic efforts or it is 
empirically necessary that he do so. That it is not 
logically necessary that he do so has been estab- 
lished by the arguments presented under 2, 3, and 
4, Whether it is an empirical necessity that he 
do so is an empirical question which can be satis- 
factorily answered only by an empirical test, i.e., 
appropriate experimentation. 

10. “The inability of science to provide a com- 
plete view of the universe is most apparent in its 
apprehension of the nature of human personality.” 

This is a premature and totally unwarranted 
conclusion following in no way from the available 
data. The evidence provided by history indicates 
instead that in the scant three centuries of its 
formal existence, science has contributed infinitely 
more to the sum total of human knowledge than 
have any of the theological or metaphysical sys- 
tems that predated it. There is every reason to 
assume that science will continue to do so until 
ultimately it provides mankind with a complete 
and workable view both of the universe and of 
the nature of human personality. 

1l. “There is no mature science of man; there 
are only doctrines of man.” 

A lamentable state of affairs but one that is not 
apt to improve with the premature abandonment 
of efforts to develop a mature science of man. 

12. “Science at its best provides a truncated 
view of man.” 

When the view appears truncated, the fault 
may lie in the eye of the observer rather than 
with the viewing instrument. The method of 
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science is the only method known to man for 
obtaining objectively verifiable knowledge. Those 
who prefer to rely upon their own visceral re- 
actions for knowledge rather than upon objectively 
verifiable evidence must seek elsewhere for tuition. 
In this discussion I have chosen to limit myself 
for the most part to a consideration of those is- 
sues only that bear directly upon the question of 
the relevance of science, scientific method, and 
the scientific attitude to the study of man and the 
practice of psychotherapy. I have not here been 
concerned with the tenability of Walters’ meta- 
physical position but would like to note that I 
believe that it too possesses certain essential weak- 
nesses which render it vulnerable to criticism. 
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To the Editor: 


It may appear to be ingratitude to criticize a 
favorable review, but I would like to correct an 
erroneous impression given by Dr. Warnath in 
his review of my book in the last issue of this 
journal. 

The discussion of my treatment of theories of 
vocational choice implies that I have taken this 
material from a 1957 article by Kuder. There is, of 
course, no such article. I was confused by War- 
nath’s discussion until I referred to my footnote 
on page 256 of my book to which he refers. It ap- 
pears that this footnote was misinterpreted; pos- 
sibly it is ambiguous. The article referred to in 
Educational and _ Psychological Measurements, 
which is incorporated in the book, is my own 
article, used by permission of Dr. Kuder who is 
editor of the journal in which it was published. 

It has been interesting to me to compare the 
reviews of my book in the Personnel and Guid- 
ance Journal, Contemporary Psychology, and the 
Journal of Counseling Psychology. In some re- 
spects it almost appears that the reviewers are 
talking about different books. This is of course 
an indication of how one’s interests, needs, and 
desires influence one’s perceptions, and of course 
one’s judgments. Stubbins in the Contemporary 
Psychology review feels that counseling is too 
broad a term for the title of the book because I 
do not discuss therapeutic counseling. On the 
other hand, Warnath feels that the term emotional- 
ly disturbed is too narrow since my discussion is 
relevant to counseling in general. I think it is 
desirable that reviews of books in the area not 
be limited to one journal, such as Contemporary 
Psychology. 

C. H. Patterson 
University of Illinois 
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Test Reviews 


Laurence Siegel 
Miami University 


Kurt P. Weingarten. Picture Interest In- 
ventory. Los Angeles: California Test 
Bureau, 1958. 


The Picture Interest Inventory (PII) is a non- 
verbal measure of occupational interests for the 
purpose of vocational counseling. It is a group 
test designed, according to the manual, for ad- 
ministration in the age range from grade seven 
(7) through adult. 

A unique feature of the PII is its use of pictorial 
illustrations depicting activities having occupational 
significance instead of verbal designations or de- 
scriptions. The nonverbal character of the inven- 
tory recommends it for administration to persons 
who are unfamiliar with vocational terminology. 
Furthermore, the pictorial format is thought by 
the author to reduce the influence of “halo effect” 
usually associated with particular occupational 
titles. 

The inventory yields nine scores. Six of these 
are scores for occupational fields identified as 
Interpersonal Service, Natural (farming, ranching, 
and associated activities), Mechanical, Business, 
Esthetic, and Scientific. Three supplemental scales 
are designated Verbal, Computational, and Time 
Perspective. The latter three scales measure re- 
spectively interest in vocations requiring oral or 
written communication, the manipulation of num- 
bers and relatively lengthy prevocational prepara- 
tion. 

Statistical Characteristics 

The items in the PII are arranged into two parts. 
Every item in Part I is a triad requiring a forced- 
choice response of “like” and “dislike” to each 
set of three pictures. The occupations depicted by 
the pictures in the triad were grossly equated for 
preference value. In spite of the fact that an 
excellent case is made in the manual for this 
kind of format, Part II of the PII consists of 30 
pictures each requiring the respondent to mark 
either “like” or “dislike.” The rationale for the 
format in Part II is weak. This is especially true 
since objections to precisely this kind of format 
served as the basis for the decision to structure 
forced-choice items in Part I. 

The occupational field scoring keys for the in- 
ventory were empirically developed. The item 
analysis group was rather small (“over two hundred 
boys”) particularly in view of the fact that the 
analysis was not iterated to cluster stability. 

Retest reliability of the PII with a one week 
interval is reported for two groups of subjects: 


85 boys in grade 12 and 80 boys in grade 8. The 
reported coefficients are distributed about a 
median value of .83. 

Several studies of concurrent validity involving 
correlations with the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank, the Kuder Preference Record, and the Lee- 
Thorpe Occupational Interest Inventory are re- 
ported. The resultant correlations indicate that 
all of these instruments are measuring certain 
variables in common. 

One of the most noticeable deficiencies in the 
data now available for the PII is the lack of any 
evidence bearing upon the matter of predictive 
validity. How, for example, do members of specific 
occupational groups respond to these items? And 
how do subscale scores relate to subsequent oc- 
cupational decisions? 

Virtually all standardization data were obtained 
from administrations of the inventory to samples 
of males. All of the pictorial illustrations depict 
male workers. The appropriateness of the PII for 
administration to girls was investigated by compar- 
ing subscale scores earned by samples of boys and 
girls in the eighth and twelfth grades. This com- 
parison yielded data similar to those obtained for 
a comparable analysis of scores on the Lee-Thorpe 
Occupational Inventory. 

On the strength of this evidence, percentile 
norms for girls are presented in the manual based 
upon a total of 140 cases. These norms are ac- 
companied by the statement that the “. . . PII dis- 
tributions were anchored to the Occupational In- 
terest Inventory norms for females.” It is difficult 
to see how this could have been accomplished in 
the case of the Time Perspective subscale, since 
it is unique to the PII. Furthermore, the size of 
the female norming sample is so small as to make 
it doubtful that anyone would want to consider 
these norms as being anything but suggestive. 

Percentile and normalized standard score con- 
versions of raw scores based upon the distributions 
of responses of 1000 males are also presented. The 
numbers of junior high school, senior high school 
and college students included in the norm group 
are not specified. Although presumably suitable 
for administration to adults not in a school en- 
vironment, no such cases were included in the 
norm group. 

Summary 

The Picture Interest Inventory represents an at- 
tempt to develop a nonverbal measure of occupa- 
tional interest. As such, it is a good idea. Much 
remains to be done with it, however, before it 
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Test Reviews 


can take a place along side such well-developed 
inventories as the Strong and the Kuder. 

The manual conveys the impression that the 
PII was published somewhat prematurely. The 
evidence now available, does, to be sure, sub- 
stantiate the potential utility of the instrument. 
The problem is that there is not yet enough evi- 
dence. 

Perhaps the most serious objections to this 
inventory stem from the fact that assertions are 
incautiously made in the manual and that defi- 
ciencies are not properly spotlighted. This is not 
yet the polished instrument that the author and 
publisher would have us believe it is. 


G. K. Bennett, H. G. Seashore and A. G. 
Wesman. Differential Aptitude Tests. 
Manual (Third Edition). New York: 
Psychological Corp., 1959. 


The current revision of this superb manual was 
undertaken because of three developments: (a) 
the accumulation of additional significant re- 
search on the DAT not previously presented in the 
form of a Research Supplement to the 1952 edi- 
tion of the manual; (b) the availability of a com- 
bined booklet edition of the DAT to supplement 
the separate booklet edition; and (c) the develop- 
ment of norms for the combination of Verbal 
Reasoning and Numerical Ability subtest scores to 
serve as a single measure of scholastic aptitude. 

The latter development will be of particular 
interest to counselors and admissions officers who 
have use for a single-score predictor of scholastic 
success. Several studies of the validity of this 
new index of scholastic aptitude are highly sup- 
portive of its utility. 
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The norms for this combination of subtests are 
based upon the same students who comprise the 
norm groups for the separate tests constituting the 
DAT battery. The norms in the new edition of the 
manual, aside from the addition of the combined 
verbal and numerical scale, are identical to those 
published in 1952. No new cases have been added 
to the 47,000 or so constituting the 1952 norm 
group. 

The newest edition of the DAT manual re- 
enforces its status as one of the most compre- 
hensive and carefully organized manuals now 
published. It deserves careful study by students 
in measurement and evaluation courses. 


Allen L. Edwards, Personal Preference 
Schedule. Manual (Rev.). New York: 
Psychological Corp., 1959. 


Quite a number of investigations utilizing the 
Personal Preference Schedule have been reported 
in the literature since the publication of the 1957 
edition of the Manual. The extensiveness of re- 
search with this instrument is indicated by the 
fact that the revision of the Manual lists 82 biblio- 
graphic references in contrast to the 39 cited in 
the former edition. 

Aside from the increased bibliographic listing, 
however, the revised PPS Manual is identical to 
the earlier edition in all respects but one. The new 
inclusion is a norms table for a “general adult 
sample” of approximately 4,000 men and 5,000 
women. The differences between the mean sub- 
scale scores reported for these adults and the 
mean scores for the sample of college students 
reported earlier are statistically significant in a 
number of instances. Thus the inclusion of adult 
norms is a welcome addition to the PPS Manual. 
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Percival W. Hutson, The Guidance Func- 
tion in Education. New York: Appleton 
Century Crofts, 1958. Pp. 670. 


In 19382 Leonard Koos and Grayson Kefauver 
published Guidance in Secondary Schools. With the 
possible exception of Jones’ several editions, the 
writer believes that Koos and Kefauver set a 
standard not since equaled. In my opinion Hutson 
has at least equaled Guidance in Secondary 
Schools. 

Hutson has accomplished a realistic marriage of 
psychology and education. In doing this, excellent 
discrimination has been exercised in preserving 
the best thinking of the twenties, thirties, and 
forties and melding it with more recent contribu- 
tions. Bibliographies are excellent. 

The book is objective. In the light of social and 
economic conditions and problems which Hutson 
discusses at some length, this in itself is worthy 
of note. He deals with psychological and educa- 
tional data with a realistic touch which includes 
sound theoretical positions and indicates not only 
long personal experience but also more than a 
little intense cerebration. 

The section on counseling is outstanding in the 
presentation of an eclectic position. One can dis- 
agree on specific points but one cannot challenge 
the logic or the selective catholicity of sources. 

The writing is in keeping with the material. 
Readable, clear, and with due regard to the law 
of parsimony, this book is a pleasure to peruse. 
In fact, the reviewer’s first reading began at 9:00 
P.M. and ended at 1:45 A.M. 

The Editor frowns on reviews which waste 
space so—the table of contents is what one ex- 
pects. There is no need to itemize. What is within 
each of these labels yields the real, and pleasant, 
surprises. There is too much meat to consume in 
a single semester or summer session. Those who 
use this book must select the topics that can be 
covered in these time spans. 

This book is given an unqualified endorsement 
as a text in the first and second courses in guid- 
ance and as an important supplemental text in the 
first professional courses in counseling psychology. 
A capsule review: “I wish I had written it!” 

Milton E. Hahn 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


James H. S. Bossard and Eleanor Stoker 
Boll, Why Marriages Go Wrong. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 1958. 
Pp. ix + 224. 

This is a book with an ambitious title. To break 
the reader’s suspense immediately, this reviewer 


believes that Bossard and Boll, both sociologists 
at the University of Pennsylvania who have made 
earlier contributions to family sociology, do not 
deliver on their promise. The book can also be 
seen as a not too subtle critique of “personality”- 
centered explanations of the dynamics of marriage, 
While not as harsh as Zimmerman of Harvard, and 
not as judgmental as Sorokin, Bossard and Boll 
have little confidence that personality factors can 
explain the high rate of marital dissolution in the 
United States. They wonder, for instance, if the 
population of Canada or England is so different 
personality-wise that it would explain their much 
lower divorce rate. 


The authors are in favor of a sociological ap- 
proach that sees marriage as existing in a large 
social setting, rather than a personal two-way re- 
lationship, and secondly, they believe that consist- 
ency and uniformity of family attitudes and 
values in a given society are fundamentally impor- 
tant. 


Romance, individualism, the open class system, 
early marriage, and interfaith marriage are treated 
in this fashion. These factors are seen as obstacles 
and dangers, but it is never pointed out in this 
book what actual concrete dangers they represent. 
Evidence is cited only in terms of divorce rate and 
some rather extreme cases which the authors tell 
us come from their large collection of case material. 
I am voicing my opinion when I state that this 
case material comes from a primarily college popu- 
lation. Actually, the book turns out to be an 
admonition: “Marry your own kind.” “The family 
is not for me, it is for us.” “The family is a group.” 
By the observing of rituals in meal, sex, any kind 
of project, can we achieve family stability. The 
family is an end in itself according to Bossard and 
Boll. This has been said better in studies by Locke 
and in a very spirited book by Christine Beasley, 
Democracy in the Home. 

The positive idea that the authors propose then 
is the companionship family. It is disappointing 
that after elaborate discussion of the aforemen- 
tioned pitfalls, no new insights are presented. My 
conclusion, therefore, is that their work really is 
a conscious attempt to re-establish a value which 
they feel is missing in our present culture—family- 
mindednes. They believe that this value is scientif- 
ically established, at least they seem to take this 
for granted. This reviewer has no quarrels with 
this value as such, but when they say that: 


“Perhaps our basic trouble is that too many 
Americans are not family minded, by which we 
mean that they do not look upon family life as 
an end in itself. Marriage and the family to them 
are means to an end—an achieved status to achieve 
other statuses, a vehicle for the development of 
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personality—instead of an end in itself as a way of 
life.” 
I must part company. I believe that the auth- 
ors have not proved these dangers, and I cannot ac- 
cept that the number of people who are trying to 
achieve status by marrying is as large as they 
believe. Also, I wonder what is wrong with the 
developing of personality in marriage. 

As psychologists, however, we had better get 
back to work ourselves to discover the contributing 
factors that make marriages go wrong. 


Gerhard Neubeck 
University of Minnesota 


Wilbur L. Layton, Counseling Use of the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank. Min- 
nesota Studies in Personnel Work No. 8. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1958. Pp. 40. 


This forty page booklet bridges a gap between 
the manual for the Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
and the full length books about the test. The 
booklet is intended to “increase the knowledge of 
school counselors about the use of interest inven- 
tories in counseling.” 

Layton sets the stage in the first few pages by 
pointing out the role of interest testing as an at- 
tempt to answer questions pertaining to the motiva- 
tion of the client. Vocational interest is defined as 
that which will indicate whether an individual will 
enter a particular vocation and be satisfied with his 
work. Other definitions of interest are given, but 
this is the major one. 

A section is devoted to a description of the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank in terms of items, 
format, scales, scoring and fakeability. In this sec- 
tion Layton pays special attention to the identifica- 
tion of norm groups on which standard scores are 
computed. His description of the norm groups 
of the non-occupational scales is especially clear. 

Pattern analysis of the profile is considered after 
first recognizing that research has shown that scores 
on single scales have somewhat greater predictive 
value than do scores on group scales. The work of 
Darley and Hagenah on primary, secondary and 
tertiary patterns are briefly reviewed with added 
emphasis on the “reject pattern.” Evidence is cited 
to show that low scores have greater predictive 
value (in the negative sense) than do high scores. 
It would appear to the reviewer that not enough 
attention is paid to the interpretation of profiles 
with no primary or secondary pattern. Such pro- 
files are encountered frequently in practice and 
deserve greater attention in a treatise such as this 
one. 

A brief but precise discussion of the use of the 
Women’s Form of the Blank is presented. Clear 
Suggestions are given in the question of career 
and/or marriage in vocational counseling with 
women. 
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It was a disappointment not to find a more 
scholarly discussion of the stability of interest. 
Practical experience suggests that Strong’s find- 
ings concerning the stability of interest may hold 
true for students coming from middle to high 
socio-economic backgrounds, but that these find- 
ings may not hold true for students who come from 
lower economic backgrounds and achieve pro- 
fessional occupational status. Perhaps research is 
not yet available to attack this problem with 
more precision. However, this is a problem that 
should not be ignored any longer and any new 
treatise on the measurement of vocational interest 
certainly should deal with this problem head on. 

The meat of this treatise in terms of new data is 
included in Chapter 4. Layton presents six in- 
formation-loaded tables of distribution of scores 
on the various scales of the Blank for male and 
female high school seniors and college freshmen. 
These tables deserve careful and intensive study 
by any user of the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank. Differences in interest pattern between a 
general high school group and a college group 
are observed in these tables. 

The section on concurrent and predictive valid- 
ity of the Blank is: much too short. It was a dis- 
appointment not to find more of Strong’s monu- 
mental 18-year follow-up study abstracted here for 
the benefit of the school counselor. 

In summary evaluation of this booklet it must 
be recognized that it cannot stand alone as a 
single reference for the school counselor. The 
manual for the Blank must be referred to for ac- 
curate descriptions of the criterion occupational 
groups. Strong’s Vocational Interest of Men and 
Women must be used to understand the intricacies 
of construction of the Blank. Strong’s Vocational 
Interest 18 Years After College must be consulted 
for the best validity data and Darley and Hagenah’s 
Measurement of Vocational Interest must be con- 
sulted for a more theoretical orientation to the 
nature of vocational interest. However, all of this 
does not detract from the utility of Layton’s book- 
let. It provides a short, easy stepping stone be- 
tween the manual and more intensive studies of 
the Blank for the beginning counselor. This, of 
course, was his purpose in writing this booklet. 
The purpose has been achieved. 


Robert Callis 
University of Missouri 


John W. M. Rothney, Guidance Practices 
and Results. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1958. Pp. xxi + 542. 


Adequate evaluation in counseling raises special 
problems of design, criteria, and ethics. The read- 
er of this volume may not agree with the solution 
to these problems chosen by Rothney, but it is 
unlikely that he can accuse the author of not know- 
ing the issues. The primary purpose of a book 
such as this one must be to make available the 
results of the research. Rothney states that in ad- 
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dition the counselor in training may find the book 
an aid “. . . in seeing the guidance process as a 
whole. . . .” as it was done in the Wisconsin 
Counseling Study which followed a group of stu- 
dents from initial interview through the succeed- 
ing eight years. 

In the introductory chapter, the author presents 
the basic principles which guided his counseling. 
In addition, he includes an outline of the types of 
problems that may be encountered in adolescence. 

One of the more difficult problems in evalua- 
tion is the control of client motivation. In this 
study, the population of four schools was random- 
ly divided into an experimental and a control 
group. Counseling was offered to the experimental 
group but studiously avoided with the control 
group. No claim was made that the groups were 
“matched”; however, data comparing the two 
groups on two academic ability tests are presented. 

The methods used in counseling are outlined 
in detail in chapter three. This detail (typical of 
that contained also in chapters four, five, and 
six) will be valuable to a person anticipating 
similar research, but it is dull reading when one 
is searching for a view of “. . . the guidance pro- 
cess as a whole... .” 

Chapter four describes the follow-up procedure. 
The most important feature of this study is that 
one hundred per cent of the students were con- 
tacted in each follow-up. Much ado is made of 
the bias which would have resulted had the com- 
plete follow-up not been done, yet nowhere does 
one find a test of significance of the differences. 
By contrast, many other variables more difficult to 
make theoretical sense of such as the relative 
“optimism” of the experimental and control groups 
are so tested (chapter six). Rothney’s choice of 
statistics may, as he says, “. . . be considered in- 
adequate by some persons. . . .” On the other 
hand, many who appreciate consideration of the 
practical significance of results regardless of mi- 
nute, but statistically significant, differences will 
read with interest. 

In chapter five, the interim evaluations are 
presented. Throughout the report an attempt is 
made to present the results in such a way as to 
make it possible for those with some statistical 
sophistication to more fully appreciate the results 
and those who are statistically naive to understand 
them. The conservative nature of the statistics 
employed enables one to have more confidence in 
what conclusions are made and to know that 
counseling does at least this much. 

It is in chapters five and six (the results of the 
final five-year evaluation are presented in chapter 
six) that one is impressed with the omnibus nature 
of the research. It seems that the object was to 
gather as much data as possible with little at- 
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tempt to test theoretical hypotheses set up prior 
to the study. The questions asked and answered 
cover the range from “. . . tell how it (school) 
failed to help you” through “. . . tell how it 
(counseling) helped you” to “. . . do you think 
things are going to work out well for you?” The 
difficulty in interpreting some of the results is 
illustrated in the answers to the question “What 
is there about you that handicaps you in what 
you are doing?” Should one say that because 36 
per cent of the experimental boys and 44 per cent 
of the control boys said “nothing handicaps me” 
that the experimental boys had more insight or 
that the control boys had fewer handicaps? The 
question has little meaning without knowing 
whether there are “really” any handicaps. The 
mass of data will undoubtedly furnish many mean- 
ingful leads for future research. However, in its 
present form much of it is worthless in determin- 
ing the effectiveness of counseling. It must be said 
to Rothney’s credit that in most cases he takes 
care to point out the possible misinterpretations 
of the data. 

Chapter seven contains a number of miscellan- 
eous studies which for one reason or another were 
not included in the main report (43 separate theses 
and publications preceded the present report— 
many of which are now included in the book. 
These account for almost 40 per cent of the refer- 
ences in the book). A few comments on selected 
studies are warranted. One wonders why Heimann 
failed to hold mental ability constant while testing 
the differences in high school marks due to socio- 
economic class differences. In another study the 
lack of efficiency of either clinical or statistical pre- 
diction over a long period of time is clearly demon- 
strated. It seems the Discriminant Analysis of 
Longitudinal Data in the Evaluation of Counseling 
by Merenda could have been included in the body 
of the report, since it helps to bring the responses 
to the follow-up questionnaire together into under- 
standable concepts. 

Guidance Practices and Results is an important 
contribution to the literature of counseling. It is 
likely, however, to find its greatest use as a refer- 
ence for research or for a teacher with a unit on 
evaluation rather than as an aid to seeing guidance 
in operation. 

Perhaps Rothney’s concluding statement could 
have better been used as the preface. “It is hoped 
that this study may offer suggestions to others who 
are attempting to determine whether counseling 
should or should not be offered and who are 
willing to base their decisions on evidence rather 
than on hope and faith.” 


Clyde A. Parker 
Brigham Young University 
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Comments on Current Books and the Passing Scene 


In the autumn, 1958 issue of this column we 
observed that Don Super had announced his in- 
tention of surveying Paris from the heights of 
Mount Saint Genevieve while in Europe on Sab- 
batical leave. We begged him to spend his time 
more profitably and ogle passing midinettes from 
the vantage point of a sidewalk cafe. Well, we 
got a postcard from Don saying he was following 
our recommendation.The card had a color photo 
of a luxuriously and bimodally distributed made- 
moiselle in a shrunken Bikini bathing suit. Under- 
neath it was a printed notice that reproduction 
interdite, which may have been intended as a 
reassuring note in these parlous times. Incidentally, 


; the gal looked dumb but good-natured, and isn’t 


that about all one could possibly wish for while 
vacationing in Europe? 

We had a delightful visit this spring from Dr. 
A. B. van der Merwe, Professor of Psychology at 
the University of Stellenbosch, South Africa. He 
is as friendly and urbane as either Milton E. 
Hahn or Hugh M. Beli, which is saying a lot. It 
so happened that Harold Pepinsky also was in 
Baton Rouge for a conference on leadership and 
learned, during a general conversation, that Dr. 
van der Merwe used the Pepinsky and Pepinsky 
counseling book in one of his courses. Loyally, 
your column editor remarked that it was a very 
good book indeed. For a moment we thought Pep 
was going to press a few coins into our palms; 
however, with what appeared suspiciously like 
tears of gratitude, Pep offered us reprints of his 
articles—about as scurvy a return for a generous 
action as may be found this side of the iron cur- 
tain. The moral is never cast bread upon the 
waters. 

Dr. van der Merwe will be visiting American 
universities on the East and West Coast and in 
the South; but much to his regret, he said, his 
schedule would not permit him to see the great 
universities of the Midwest. Your column editor 
reflected his feeling of disappointment but added 
the reassuring note that he would find at LSU 
transplanted but pure midwestern, hard-nosed, 
quantitative, data-worshipping, dust-bowl empiri- 
cism. Thus Dr. van der Merwe perhaps would 
not really find it absolutely necessary to visit the 
Midwest to sample its psychological flavor. At 
Columbia University, Dr. van der Merwe indicated, 
they were even more encompassing. They told 
him that he could encounter all of merit in Ameri- 
can psychology without leaving Morningside 
Heights. So here, too, is a moral to the effect that 
only Gabriel should blow a trumpet. All others 
should look for a star in the East where Columbia 
lies, 

Dottie Clendenen, the efficient program chair- 
man for the Division of Counseling Psychology, 
has provided for a symposium on “Counseling, 


Learning, and Theory” for the 1959 APA Conven- 
tion in Cincinnati. Joel Greenspoon, whose work 
we discussed in the winter, 1958 issue of this 
column, will be a participant. So will Iowa’s I. E. 
Farber, Colorado’s John J. Conger, and Ohio 
State’s ubiquitous Harold Pepinsky. E. J. Shoben, 
a pioneer in this area, could not join the group, 
much to our regret; for like the others, he is a 
genuinely creative psychologist. The topic of the 
symposium is one of personal and professional 
concern for every counseling psychologist. Faster 
than we realize, we are approaching an eerie, 
Brave New World era in human affairs. I am not 
thinking of outer space and interplanetary voyag- 
ing. Rather, I am thinking of personality diagnosis 
done from super EEG-type machines and from 
biochemical tests; I am thinking of operant con- 
ditioning apparatus for counseling and psycho- 
therapy; I am thinking of the psychologist who 
should know of such things—he had better know 
of these things. 

It is easy to shrug off statements like the above 
as being properly in the realm of Buck Rogers 
and Flash Gordon, the tortured products of a 
miasmic world of moonglow. It is easy to embrace 
the comforting thought that psychologists always 
will be with us. Psychologists will be with us 
in the future, of course, but they won’t be doing 
things in the same way as they are now. One 
needs no crystal ball to see what is coming; for 
in germinal form the future is here. It is here in 
the same sense that a noisy, unreliable, inefficient 
automobile in 1900 was “here” at the turn of 
the century when people shouted “Get a horse” 
and bought stock in harness factories. Right now, 
for example, a counselor can take a child who is 
poor in arithmetic and bring him up to par with 
an operant conditioning teaching machine. Hither- 
to inaccessible schizophrenics have been brought 
into contact with reality through wiggling a knob 
that delivers candy, cigarettes, or shows pictures 
as a reward. Not much, perhaps, but neither was 
the automobile much in 1900. 

There are many more straws in the wind which 
have been wafted upward by learning theory. It 
behooves us as psychologists to know about them, 
to study them, test them. Man is what he is be- 
cause he learns and that is our province. But, if 
learning can change man’s behavior, so can chemi- 
cal, electrical, and surgical assault. Therefore we 
either develop learning as a therapeutic tool for 
helping disturbed people or, by default, we turn 
over all such responsibilities to the chemists, 
physiologists, and surgeons. This is not likely to 
happen, but what could happen is that, like a hay 
and feed dealer watching the new cars whiz by, 
many of us may be standing wistfully on the 
roadside, wondering whatever happened to the 
nice kind of psychology we once knew so well, 
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The Second International Congress of Psychiatry 
was held in Zurich, Switzerland, and the pro- 
ceedings have been published as Chemical Con- 
cepts of Psychosis (McDowell-Obolensky, 1958) 
edited by Max Rinkel. It is a striking summary 
of what is going on in the forefront of psycho- 
pharmacology. If the promise of operant condi- 
tioning methods, as noted earlier, are eye-opening, 
the implications of chemical research for diagnosis 
and therapy of the serious behavior disorders are, 
at times, hair-raising. 

A different sort of report but with a kindred 
never-never land flavor is Social Class and Mental 
Illness (Wiley, 1958) by A. B. Hollingshead and 
F. C. Redlich. It is a community study of the 
New Haven, Connecticut area with respect to 
mental breakdown and the treatment for it and, 
in all probability, it is generally representative of 
the rest of the country. The findings indicate that 
there are too few psychiatrists to go around, which 
is not surprising; but what is surprising is the 
social class distribution of mental disorder and the 
kind of treatment each class gets. The lower the 
socio-economic class, the greater the proportion 
of patients in the class population. This was par- 
ticularly true of psychotic disorders. Ignoring di- 
rective psychotherapy, which mental patients of 
all social classes encountered, the upper socio- 
economic group received most of the psycho- 
analytic therapy while the lowest socio-economic 
groups received mostly custodial care. The in- 
between social classes received organic psycho- 
therapy in the form of drugs, convulsive shock, or 
surgery. The face-to-face psychiatrist-patient re- 
lationships were, in terms of amount of time, 
confined to the upper social classes. The higher 
classes spent more money in private hospitals for 
treating their mental illness, but this was true only 
because they actually spent more time in the 
hospital. On a cost per day basis, the wealthy 
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actually spent less money because they received 
favorable discriminatory discounts. Somehow, it 
all adds up to the old English cockney pub song: | 


“It’s the sime the ’ole world over, 
It’s the poor wot gets the blime; 
It’s the rich wot gets the grivy— 
Ain’t it all a bloddy shimel” 


The 58th Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education has just been published © 
with Part II entitled Personnel Services in Educa 
tion (University of Chicago Press, 1959), Nelson B, 
Henry, Editor. The book is a concrete recognition 
of the fact that the number of counselors and other 
student personnel workers has trebled since the 
War, an increase rate which is likely to continue 
in view of the recent federal legislation in support 
of counseling. Much has happened since the 1988 
yearbook on Guidance in Educational Institutions 
appeared with two writers, Margaret E. Bennett | 
and our Editor Friend Wrenn, contributing to both | 
yearbooks and showing some signs of change in’ 
the interim. A committee composed of Clifford E, 
Erickson, Daniel D. Feder, Melvene Hardee, Nel- 
son B. Henry, Arthur A. Hitchcock, and C. Gilbert 
Wrenn organized the project and wrote several 
of the chapters. Their associated authors for the! 
various chapters were Margaret E. Bennett, Irwin 
A. Berg, Henry Borow, A. J. Brumbaugh, Paul L, 
Dressel, Raymond N. Hatch, Harry D. Kitson, 
Ernest O. Melby, Blanche Paulson, Harold B. Pep= 
insky, Floyd W. Reeves, and Herman L. Shibler, 
Since so many of the contributors have been active- 
ly associated with the Journal of Counseling Ps 
chology, your column editor feels he cannot fittings: 
ly describe in detail this book for the landmark 
that it is. But he can sneak in the adjective, land+ 
mark, as he just did. 


Irwin A. Berg 
Louisiana State Universi 














Suggestions to Contributors 


An article for a professional journal should possess certain characteristics: (1) a purpose in writ- 
ing and logical organization which is clearly indicated through sub-headings; (2) conciseness and an 
apparent respect for reader time; (3) unambiguous and simple vocabulary with technical and eruditt 
words used only when simpler ones would obviously be inadequate; (4) conformity to accepted tech- 
nical style in tables, terminology, and bibliography; (5) conclusions that are clearly related to the 
evidence presented. The reader should be led, step by step, from a statement of problem or pur- 
pose, through analysis of evidence to conclusions and implications. 

The style should conform to the instructions given in the Publication Manual of the American 
Psychological Association (Psychological Bulletin, 1952, 49, 389-449, revised 1957). A prospective 
contributor who does not have access to the manual may request the loan of a copy from the Edi- 
tor. It can be purchased for $1.50 from the Association Office, 1333 16th St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. The author is requested to study this manual before submitting his manuscript to avoid hav- 
ing an otherwise acceptable manuscript returned for revision and retyping. Particular attention should 
be given to correct style and completeness of tables and reference list. Two double-spaced typed 
copies of manuscript should be provided. 


The date of receipt of the manuscript will be indicated on all articles published but the Editor 
reserves the right to delay an article occasionally in order to provide for a balanced issue. No arbi- 
trary limit is imposed upon length, but the most common expectation is between five and fifteen 
double-spaced typed pages. Those having brief research reports or proposed research should consider 
the advantages of using the “Research Notes” section for early and more informal publication. 


Each author will receive one hundred reprints of his article, gratis. Additional copies may be 
obtained directly from the Wm. C. Brown Company, Dubuque, Iowa, prices available upon request. 


“Brief reports” of research of 750-800 words are invited for early publication, provided 100 copies 
of the complete report in dittoed or mimeographed form are stocked by the author for forwarding to 
Journal readers upon request. A copy of the complete report and a copy of the brief report should 
both be sent to the editor of the Research Notes from Here and There Department with second 
copies to the editor of the Journal. 


The Journal of Counseling Psychology, Incorporated, is published by a cor- 
poration established for this purpose. Over a period of time the stockhold- 
ers listed below have developed a concept of the Journal and have provided 
the capital necessary to launch the project. They are concerned with pro- 
fessional development in the counseling field to the extent of risking per- 
sonal funds as well as providing management support. The editorial staff 
wishes to acknowledge this substantial contribution by their professional col- 
leagues and collaborators. The names starred represent the elected directors 
of the corporation for the current year. 
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